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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir the following letter to a friend, 
on the subject of worldly conformity, 
should appear worthy of insertion in 
your pages, itis much at your ser- 
vice. I am, &c. 





My Dear Friend— 

In the language of compliment, 
I should say, ** Your will is a law to 
me: but, independently of the in- 
ducement I shall always derive from 
the hope of meeting your inclination, 
a variety of motives in the present 
instance combine their influence, and 
animate my zeal in this epistolary 
combat; a friendly combat—for, while 
we throw down and accept the gaunt- 
let, our hearts acknowledge no un- 
amicable rivalship. The subject is 
indeed not atrifling one, but demands 
the most serious inquiry and exami- 
vation. I, at least, consider it as in- 
volving within its Compass some of 
the most essential points in religious 
principle and practice, (a conclusion 
formed on no hasty deliberation ;) 
and therefore, should I appear to 
write ina graver style than is usual 
ina familiar correspondence, recall 
to your recollection, that I consider 
inyself the advocate of ‘Truth—a cli- 
cut that demands the utmost serlous- 
he snd attention to do justice to its 
cause, 

[ think we are in no danger of 
misunderstanding the topics in ques- 
tion between us, when we proposed 
this correspondence. 1 would re- 
duce them to the following: The 
nature and extent of true religion— 
its requisitions on the temper and 
conduct--and how far we are allow- 
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ed to follow our own standard of 
right and wrong. 

I must commence my argument 
by placing it on the broad basis of 
Divine’ inspiration—an authority 
which, I cannot doubt, your early 
education and subsequent inquiries 
have rendered so sacred that, in your 
mind, there is no appeal from its 
testimony. If indeed the external 
and internal evidences of Christiani- 
ty, founded on types, prophecies, and 
miracles, and corroborated by a code 
of ethics inimitable in its structure 
and unprecedented by any anterior 
system, had hitherto failed in produc- 
ing full conviction in your mind, you 
would need but todrink yet deeper of 
the * perennial spring,” in order to 
tuste its sweetness and experience its 
efficacy ; and it must be self-evident 
to the most shallow understanding, 
and much more so to one so capable 
of comprehending acutely as yours, 
that to neglect this most important 
inquiry, or to give it only a cursory 
thought, must argue a state of mind 
quite unworthy of that rationality 
which our Creator has bestowed upon 
us. Even admitting, for the sake of 
stating the case under all circum- 
stances, that a doubt existed as to 
the authenticity of the Bible; still 
the arguments in its favour so obvi- 
ously counterbalance those which 
have been set up against its authori- 
ty, that it would still demand an at- 
tentive examination. But allowing, 
as we are compelled by irrefragable 
evidence to do, that “holy men of 
old wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,’’ how awful both 
in its guilt and consequences must 
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be such a contempt of the Divine 
Lawgiver ! 

I have said thus much, my dear 
friend, because the whole torce of 
my remarks rests on this bulwark 
for support. It is from this source, 
from the plain testimony of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, that I principally de- 
rive my Opinion, that an undue con- 
formity to the world is at once dero- 
gatory to the dignity of our nature, 
inconsisteut with the hopes of im- 
mortality which we proless to che- 
ris, and inimical to the progress of 
those dispositions which assimilate 
our souls to God, and prepare Us tor 
our high destination as aspirants for 
what an Apostle calls * the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light.”’ 

Religion is represented in the 
Scriptures not as a subordinate but 
as the main object of our existence : 
it claims a supreme authority over 
our thoughts, words, and actions — 
Its character and importance may be 
in some measure inferred from the 
naiure of the ubstacles which are re- 
presented as impeding its progress, 
and the consequent conflicts which 
the Christian is called upen to en- 
coumer. If its dictates were to be 
mate subservient to the varying in- 
clinations or prejudices of the human 
mind—corrup: by nature and vitiated 
by evil habits and example—whence 
would arise the contest which we are 
enjoined to hold with every errone- 
ous principle and feeling? We are 
commanded to * fizht the good fight 
of faith.’—to “ strive to enter in at 
the straight gate,”—to “ press for- 
wards towards the mark of the prize 
of our high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ;” all which expressions, with 
many others of similar import, con- 
vey « striking idea both of the ines- 
tinsable value of the object to be pur- 
sued, and the danger of ultimately 
losing it. 

The invariable tenor of Scripture 
tends to depreciate the importance 
of earthly objecis, and to elevate the 
mind to the attainment of celestial 
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hopes. The former are portrayed 
as sinful and debasing—the later ag 
the source and centre of felicity ; the 
one as the puerile and unworthy en. 
joyments of a nature degraded trom 
ils primeval tastes and dignity—the 
other asthe exalied attaluments of 
« soul renewed in the Divine image, 
and expanding towards heavenly ma- 
turity. 

The abstract truth of this state. 
ment, my dear friend, your frequent 
perusal of Scripture wiil, | am sure, 
enabie you to perceive ; but, without 
denying its truth, there are other fal- 
lacious grounds on which the vota- 
ries of the world evade these rigid 
requirements. Rectitude of intention, 
peculiarity of situation, the powerful 
fascinations of youth and pleasure, 
are among the most ready and spe- 
cious pleas to palliate an occasional, 
perhaps habitual, relaxation of the 
strict line of religious duty. I make 
no reference in the present remarks 
to the more flagrant acts of immo- 
rality: it is rather to those apparent- 
ly venial faults which, from their fair 
semblance, often obtain the name of 
ami:ble weaknesses, that I wish 
chiefly to invite your attention. This 
class of sins (for such, when measur- 
ed by the unerring standard of recti- 
tude, they will appear,) infuse their 
baneful poison imperceptibly around; 
and like a potent opiate, though they 
produce no apparently violent effect 
on the system, they are not the less 
futal from the moral lethargy which 
they inevitably superinduce. 

1 think you remarked, my dear 
friend, in the course of conver- 
sation, that the action which was 
justifiable in your own eyes could 
not be essentially wrong—and thus 
that an appeal to your personal 
Opinion was a fit criterion to judge 
of conduct. Now, it is necessary 
to bring every sentiment of this 
kind to the test of universal appli- 
cation, before its genuine or spu- 
rious origin can be ascertained ; 
and I am convinced you will agree 
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with me, that such a system, if uni- 
yersally adopted, would be most per- 
nicious to the interests of society, 
and utterly subversive of all virtue 
and religion. Let once the varying 
passions and interests of individuals 
become the standard of moral recti- 
tude, and worse than chaotic darkness 
and disorder must ensue. If the 
ancient philosophers, whose habitual 
abstraction from those ideas and em- 
ployments which are calculated to 
excite the passions and obscure 
the mental vision, obtained after all 
so very imperfect a perception of 
right and wrong, what heterogeneous 
notions must necessarily be embraced 
by a mixed community, whose com- 
parative ignorance would of itself 
afford a strong presu:nption against 
the rectitude of their perceptions, 
even if thelr headstrong passions and 
conflicting tiiterests did not lead them 
habitually to prefer the lowest stand- 
ard. 

There must then be some fixed 
test of excellence, something not 
liable to fluctuate with the prejudices 
or caprices of mankind. And if, as 
we profess to believe, the Author of 
Wisdom has deigned to reveal such 
a standard, and to bestow upon us 
clear and comprehensive directions 
for the regulation of our tempers 
and lives—can any thing justify, or 
even extenuate, our disregard of his 
communications ? Can we slight them 
and be guiltless? It is the language 
of Revelation, * Be not conformed to 
this world :” can we then with impu- 
hliy sacrifice our time, our talents, 
and our health at its unhallowed 
shrine? The Christian Sabbath is 
appointed as a day of sacred rest and 
religious improvement, and we are 
commanded to * keeft it holy.”” But 
is the spirit of this injunction observ- 
ed by those who devote some of its 
best hours to sleep, and then the re- 
mainder to any trifling amusement 
which happens to seize on the fri- 
Volous imagination, and this with 
scarcely a parenthesis for public 
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worship or private devotion? Think 
me not severe or personal if I ven- 
ture also to enumerate the irreverent 
mention of ‘he name of God among 
that list of almost unnoticed sins 
which are nevertheless wholly in- 
compatible with a devotional state of 
mind. I know you condemn this 
habit ; and I sincerely wish you would 
consider it in that serious light which 
would render your consciencea faith- 
ful centinel at the “ door of your lips.” 

In every sphere of life there is an 
ample field of obligations, personal 
and relative, which it is our bounden 
duty to discharge, and respecting 
which we are enjoined to practise 
constant self-examination. The va- 
rious charities of life—discretion, 
humility, forbearance, forgiveness— 
are also all in their several degrees 
constituent parts of the Christian 
character ; it is incomplete without 
them ; these, therefore, furnish topics 
for self-scrutiny. Again: there are 
scenes of want and misery, which 
appeal to our Compassion, and teach 
us to * weep with those that weep.” 
Coldness, selfishness, and personal 
indulgence, are utterly opposed to 
the spirit of the Gospel, and must be 
superseded by the self-denying gra- 
ces of Christian charity. But where, 
in the school of fashion, are those 
graces inculcated? The maxims of 
the world are incompatible with their 
purity—its laws are at variance with 
their spitit—ils engagements clash 
with their important but unobtrusive 
claims; these heavenly exotics can- 
not flourish in the barren soil of the 
natural heart—their buds are blight- 
ed—they wither and decay. 

It deserves to be mentioned as an 
additional argument against worldly 
conformity, that the world cannot 
bestow real happiness. 

Where are true riches? Gold says, * Not 


in me. 
“And not in me,” the diamond: gold 


is poor. 
The heart, if notthe lips, of each 
devotee to fashion u.ust make a si- 
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milar confession relative to true en- 
joyment. It is not inthe nature of 
any worldly gratification to satisfy an 
im mortal soul ; and mere fashionable 
pleasures are the poorest of the poor: 
they spring from foreign sources— 
are dependant on external circum- 
stances—are ushered in by no virtu- 
ous intention—and leave behind no 
trace of virtuous reflection. Even 
when arrayed in their brightest at- 
tractions, and fixing on the disposition 
mosi susceptible to their influence, it 
Is but a transient ebullition of gayety 
that ts excite! by tuem. and that 
gayety is often borrowed from the 
tranquillity of many succeeding days. 
The Power who proclaims, ** Come 
out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and | will receive you,” knew 
what was in man—knew what alone 
was competent to satisfy the human 
soul, which is an emanation from 
Himself. 

Let us then view the nature of true 
religion with the chastened eye of 
sober reflection ; let us regard it in 
its relative connexion with a future 
state, and then all the splendid pro- 
inises of sublunary honour and plea- 
sure will appear “less than nothing 
and vanity’ in the comparison. If 
the consideration of unchangeable- 
ness and perpetuity stamps value on 
an object, how insignificant must be 
the best possessions of this fleeting 
world ; bow inestimable the treasures 
Jaid up in heaven! Through the dim 
vista of the longest life, we may dis- 
tinctly discern the termination of the 
brightest worldly perspective; but 
contemplating the boundless extent 
of eternity, our thoughts stretch be- 
yond the faint horizon which circum- 
scribes our view, and grasp. the 
vast Conception of immeasurable fe- 
licity. 

Tam fearful, my dear friend, that 
your patience is already exhausted ; 
but the importance of my subject 
must plead my excuse for trespass- 
ing yet further on your time, since 
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there is one most interesting point 
hithreto unmentioned. 1 allude to 
the subject of the Divine influences, 
which the impotence of our resoly- 
tions and the force of temptation 
render essential to our making even 
the first advances in religion. If then 
we would “attain the end of our 
faith, even the salvation of our souls,” 
we must engage on our side a hea- 
venly auxiliary, who alone Can assist 
us in the conflictand secure tous the 
final triumph. The difficulties of a 
religious life, we are taught, are 
great indeed, and insuperable to mere 
human effort ; but our merciful Cre- 
ator did not mean by this disclosure 
to break the bruised reed, or quench 
the smoking flax, but to lead us to 
Himself, to teach us to repose on 
the strong for strength, and to fix an 
immoveable basis of hope and confi- 
dence on the ruins of our natural 
self-dependence and pride. In the 
affecting prayer which our Saviour 
presented to his Heavenly Father 
previously to his crucifixion. he ad- 
verts both to the trials which should 
occur to exercise the faith of his 
disciples and the assistance which he 
was able and willing to afford them. 
There isa ground of assurance fully 
adequate lo counteract ourown weak- 
ness, that * we can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth 
us.’ With such a guide, and such 
a protector, ‘the ways of religion 
are Indeed ways of  pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” The 
Bible, like the pillar of cloud, will 
direct our track through the metri- 
dian hours of youth and prosperity, 
aud, like the resplendent pillar of fire, 
will cheer the gloomy night of ad- 
versity and old age. But the Bible 
itself must be studied with prayer for 
the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. Its 
promises are closely connected with 
the exercise of the devotional affec- 
tions. “For all these things I will 
be inquired of by you.” “ Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
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opened unte you.” ‘* Every good and 
perfect gift cometh down from the 
Father of lights.” ‘* If any one lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to every man liberally and up- 
braideth not.” 

As my discussion has been prin- 
cipally of a practical nature, I have 
not digressed from the ostensible 
topic, to enlarge on particular doc- 
trines, which nevertheless are essen- 
tial to religion and form the only true 
basis of Christian conduct. But for 
these I must refer you to the Scrip- 
tures themselves, where you will 
find them detailed, not only with in- 
fallible accuracy, but in the aspect 
and proportions best calculated for 
religious improvement, and with the 
impress of divinity on every state- 
ment. 

Believe me, with every kind wish, 


your affectionate and faithful friend, 
iE. L. C. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, No. II. in the article enti- 
tled, ‘* A List of Meteoric Stones, Sc., 
which have fallen from the Heavens 
from the earliest Period down to 
1819,’ the shower of stones which de- 
stroyed che enemies of Joshua at Beth- 
horon, Josh. x. 11, is inserted. The 
author of that paper, or of that part of 
the paper which makes mention of 
this shower (for it appears that the 
article is a compilation of catalogues 
of meteoric stones, &c., drawn up by 
different hands,) observes in a note 
annexed, that * the word oan which, 
according to Parkhurst, signifies stones 
im general, has been transtutcd, with- 
sul any reason, HAILSTONES, 7m onr 
version Of the Bible.””’ We moreover 
adds, ** In the Book of Jub, however, 
XXVlil. 3, the same word ts translated 
‘STONES OF DARKNESS, “leaning, says 
Scott, * undoubtedly metallic stones, or 
metals, which man searches out.’ Aliss 
mith, in her transiation of Job, at- 
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taches the very same meaning to the 
word.” 

Now, it will appear from investi- 
gation, that the translation in our Bi- 
bles is quite correct, and that the ar- 
gument in the abovementioned note 
for admitting the shower in question 
into the list of meteoric stones,is with- 
out foundation; the writer having 
mistaken the sense of the original 
both in the passage in Joshua, and 
in that which he has cited from the 
Book of Job. 

The 11th verse of the xth chapter 
of Joshua, in our translation, runs 
thus: * And it came to pass, as they 
fled before Israel, and were in the 
going down to Beth-boron, that the 
Lord cast down great stones (mya 
oax) from heaven upon them unto 
Az kah, and they died: they were 
more which died with hailstones (27 


ax) than they whom the children of 


Israel slew with the sword.” 

Hence it appears that the words 
san 33x, and mot the single word »a3», 
(or, according to the author of this 
note, 043N,) are, by our translators, 
rendered Aazlstones ; that is, literally, 
stones of the hail. Vhe word 32» 
alone undoubtedly signifies * stones 
in general;’? but in the present in- 
stance, its signification is determined 
by the word var with which it is zx 
regimine; and 2 always signifies 
hail. And from this, it is manifest, 
what we are to understand by ms: 
ON, the ** vreat stones’? mentioned 
in the former part of the verse. And 
of this opinion, uodoubiedly were the 
Seventy, when they translated both 
mv OMAN and Wn aN by the same 
words, Atss xaralys, sfones of hail. 

With regard to the passage in Job, 
the Zdebrew for ** stones of darkness,’’ 
as it is rendered in our translation, 
is Hot simply 738. but consists of the 
two words %DX 728%) which translated 
liierally is, stone of darkness. Thus 
the signification of 72x in this place 
is determined by the word Sex, with 
which it is 72 regimine. And though 
commentators may explain the sense 
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of these two words together by ‘ me- 
tallic stones, or metals’? which ‘* men 
search out” in the earth, it by no 
means follows that either 03" alone 
should mean the sume, or that by 
Spx 13N should be signified meteoric 
stunes, to whatever origin we may 
attribute the production of those 
bodies.—But, independently of the 
signification of ihe Hebrew words, 
and of the testimony of the Septua- 
gint translation, is it not more rea- 
sonable tu suppose, that the Almigh- 
ty would have destroyed the enemies 
of bis people by an instrument so 
much more natural in its cause than 
meteoric stones—_and the more so aS 
he had employed the agency of /azi- 
stones against the Egyptians (Exod. 
ix.)—a circumstance with which 
the Israelites must have been well 
acquainted—than that he should have 
produced the quantity of meteoric 
stones sufficient for the destruction 
of such a multitude of men, ‘627 the 
going down from Beth-horon unto 
Azekah ?” And if we look to other 
parts of the Old Testament, (Isaiah 
xxx. 30; Ezek. xiii. 11, 15; and 
XXXVili. 22,) we shall find that Aazé 
is there spoken of as an instrument 
of God’s vengence against his ene- 
mies: and in the New Testament 
“Rev. xxi. 21,) itis described as fail- 
ing from heaven upon the ungodly 
in the latter days. 


C.P.N. W. 


‘To ithe Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A necent Number of the Christian 
Observer contained some remarks 
drawn up by the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn, on the Old-Testament ar- 
guments for a future state. Permit 
me lo suggest another which may de 
deduced from the seventh Chapter 
ot the Second Book of Maccabees, 
in proof of the prevalence of this 
doctrine amengst the Jews, prior to 
its full revelation by Jesus Christ. 
It will searcecly be doubted that the 
firm reliance on a future retributuion 


expressed by the mother and her 
seven sons in their noble refusal to 
comply with the wicked commands 
of Antiochus, for the infringement 
of their Law, was founded on sure 
grounds, and that they considered 
themselves as having received the 
promises of God to that effect. 
What else could have enabled them 
to despise the torments with which 
they were afflicted, and to assert with 
their last breath their confidence of 
being raised up again in their bodies 
unto everlasting life ? (See verses 9, 
11, 14, 23,29, 36.) Ruzis also (chap, 
Xiv. 46.) appears to have been ani- 
mated by the same confidence, al- 
though the. manner of his death—for 
he perished by his own hand—was 
far from being such as we may law- 
fully consider as authorizing the ex- 
pectation of a resurrection to future 
blessedness. L. P. A. 


maggie 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


THE word d:aSyxy used in Heb. ix. 
15—17. frequently occurs in the New 
Testament, and is generally render- 
ed covenant by our translators. In 
the passage under consideration, 
however, they have preferred the 
word ¢fes‘ament, although neither in 
the preceding nor following context 
does the Apostle refer to a last will, 
but treats of the inefficacy of the legal 
sacrifices, and the sufficiency of the 
blood of the incarnate Son of God 
for the expiation of guilt. 

IT agree with D. M. P. that csadqxz 
does not necessarily signify a recip- 
rocal compact between two or more 
Contracting parties ; it rather means 
a disposition, or constitution, or ap- 
pointment. The new dispensation 
as described by the Prophet, and 
quoted by the Apostle, does not 
even Contain a condition.* (Heb. 
vili. 8—10.) 


* The above refers to the new dispensa- 
tion as promised by God to his people a 
Faith in Christ is essential to our individua: 
interest in the blessings of the Gospel. 
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It is certain that victims were im- 
molated on occasion of solemn en- 
gagements, whether these were com- 
pacts Or simple promises. ‘This is 
proved both by sacred and profane 
writers 3 and hence the phrase ferire 
feduse In the Scriptures we have 
repeated instances of the ratification 
of engagements by slaying victims. 
Thus Gen, xv. 9, 18. Jer. xxxiv. 15, 
20. Neither of these transactions 
was a mutual compact between two 
contracting parties: in the former, 
God solemnly promised to give the 
land of Canaan to the seed of Abra. 
ham ; and, in the latter, the Jews en- 
gaged to give liberty to their ser- 
vants. In neither case do we read 
of sprinkling the blood of the vic- 
tims ; the engagements were ratified 
by passing between the two parts 
into which they were divided. This 
militates against the opinion of 
D. M. P., that covenants were not 
“ratified by the mere act of execcut- 
ing them over the sacrifices, but by 
shrinkling the pares with the dloud 
of the victims.” ‘bis took place at 
the ratification of the Sinai covenant, 
but nothing similar is recorded in 
either of the above instances; and as 
itis no where said that itis essential, 
we have no right to assume that 
sprinkling the parties with blood was 
hecessary.* But, according to what 
conceive to be the true rendering 
othe passage under consideration, 
the Apostle affirms that a covenant 
was confirmed upon, or over, the 
vead; and this exactly corresponds 
with all the instances referred to. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the offering of victims at the 
tatification of solemn engagements 
originated in the Divine conduct to 
our first parents. 

It is generally admitted, that Gen. 
lil, 15, contains the first promise of 





*There was no sprinkling of the blood 
nthe parties when the new covenant was 
'atitied. Believers are indeed said to be 
“come to the blood of sprinkling ;” but 
‘he language is figurative, and alludes to 
What took place at Sinai 





salvation through Christ. The Apos- 
tle establishes this when he says, 
that “Christ took part of flesh and 
blood, that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of 
death—that is, the devil.” (Heb. il. 
14.) This is the truth or explana- 
tion of the mysterious and parabolic 
language, that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised, while he bruised 
the heel of his conqueror. Moses, 
indeed, gives no account of victims 
being slain, or sacrifices being in- 
siituted on that occasion ; but, in the 
next chapter, we read that Abel of- 
fered with acceptance the firstlings 
of his flack, which demonstrates that 
animal sacrifices were of Divine ap- 
pointment ; for “ will worship’’ has 
been condemned in every age.— 
(Isaiah xxix. 13; Col. ii. 22, 23.) 
To this may be added, that previously 
to the expulsion of our first parents 
from Eden, God made them coats of 
skins, and clothed them. Hence it 
is highly probable that, although the 
brevity of the narrative did not admit 
of an account of the institution of 
sacrifices, this institution was con- 
nected with the first promise of a 
Saviour, and to this we may probably 
trace the practice which «afterwards 
prevailed of slaying victims as a 
ratification of solemn engagements. 

Besides the grammatical impro- 
priety of rendering dsaSyxy lestameni 
in the passage before us, when it 
occurs both before and after in the 
sense of covenant, there is a grand 
obiection which necessarily arises 
from this construction. For if the 
Siual dispensauon was a testament, 
who was the testator ? The Ten Com- 
mandments were spoken by God, 
and it was certainly Azs dispensation 
or covenant, (Jer. xxx. 32;) but in 
this case there was nothing resem. 
bling the death of the testator, either 
figuratively or otherwise. And how 
could Moses be tefmed the testator £ 
He made no promises in his own 
name ; be was merely a servant em- 
ployed to declare his Master’s wil! : 
he was not even his Master's repre- 
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sentative. But if these difficulties, 
which to me appear insuperable, 
could be got over, if we could consi- 
der the Law as a testament of which 
Moses was the testator, it would 
inevitably follow that the law was * of 
no strength” till the death of Moses, 
forty years after its promulgation ; 
for, says the Apostle, ** where a testa- 
ment 1s, there must also of necessity 
be the death of the testator: fora 
testament is of force after men are 
dead, otherwise it is of no strength 
while the testator liveth.” But the 
Apostle effirms, that the Law was 
dedicated or ratified, not by the death 
of Moses, but with the blood of the 
victims, forty years before that event, 
(ver. 18, 19.) This amounts to a 
positive contradiction, representing 
the Apostle first declaring that the 
death of the testator is essential to 
the ratification of a testament, and 
with the same breath affirming that 
the testament was ratified forty years 
before that event. 

It is not necessary at present to 
determine on what principle the 
death of victims was connected with 
the ratification of an engagement. 
The supposition of D. M. P., that it 
was significant of the deadness of 
the party as to all power of revoca- 
tion, is ingenious, but not, I fear, well 
founded. It Is supported by no 
proof; and if it were admitted that 
the death of the victims at the rati- 
fication of the Sinai covenant signi- 
fied the deadness of Moses as to all 
power of revocation, it must follow 
that the death of those victims was 
typical of the death of Moses, which 
certainly was not the case, 

That your correspondent should 
find it necessary to introduce the ex- 
pression  mediatorial testators,” I 
think a strong presumption against 
his argument. Moses and Christ 
are both represented as Mediators 
between God and the people, but no 
such idea as a Mediatorial Testator 
!s conveyed in Scripture, and there 
is no foundation for such language 
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in human transactions. To this 
may be added, that neither in sacred 
nor profane history do we find any 
trace of a last will being ratified b 
the blood of victims. A _ testament 
derives its efficacy not from any par- 
ticular ceremony or significant em- 
blem, but from the death of the tes. 
tator. 

While, on the whole, I approve of 
the view given of this passage by Mr. 
Faber, I cannot agree with him, that 
“the typical mediators of the first 
covenant were animal victims.”— 
There was but one mediator of the 
old covenant, namely, Moses, corres- 
ponding with the one Mediator ofthe 
new covenant, Jesus Christ. There 
were indeed many sacrifices under 
the Law ; for it had only a shadow cf 
goud things to come, and not the 
very images of the things (Heb. x. 
1,) but the victims are never repre. 
sented as mediators. 

I shall not occupy your pages with 
any critical remarks. I only observe, 
that, in my opinion, the Authorized 
Version of this passage, not only 
represents the Apostle as arguing 
inconclusively, but also does more 
violence to the original than would 
be necessary if the usual rendering 
of diadyey were retained. 


To the Editor of the Christ'an Observer. 


I BEG leave to offer a few remarks 
on the paper, in your Number for 
November, respecting the death of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Your correspondent first quotes 
the words of Dr. Tounson, and then 
proceeds to observe, that “no truth 
can be more incontrovertible than 
that contained in Raleigh’s reply; 
that, for a man who knows the cha- 
racter of God, and fears him, there 
is but one source of support in death, 
an assurance—not a mystical, but a 
well-founded and scriptural assu- 
rance—of God’s love and favour (o 
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him, grounded,as Dr. Tounson ob- 
serves, on the hope of salvation by 
Cirist.”’ 

Now, sir, what strikes me is, that, 
considering the infinite importance 
of the subject to which your cor- 
respondeut’s remark has reference, 
he has not expressed himself with 
sufficient clearness. The most 
weighty of all questions is, How may 
] obtain a well-founded hope of sal- 
vation? On this great point Dr. 
Tounson’s words to Raleigh are 
perhaps themselves scarcely satisfac. 
tory; nor are Raleigh’s own ex- 
pressions sufficiently precise to 
yield any peculiar matter of general 
instruction. 

Your correspondent considers 
Dr. Tounson as observing, that Ra- 
Jeigh’s assurance of God’s love and 
favour was * grounded on the hope 
of salvation by Christ.” This, how- 
ever, is not exactly the expression 
of Dr. Tounson. Ju fact, the Doctor’s 
words are so loosely put together as 
to throw some doubt even on their 
grammatical construction. As they 
stand, the hope of salvation by Christ 
is not to be the ground but the mat- 
ter of Raleigh’s assurance, conjoint- 
ly with God’s love and favour ; and 
to both is added, Raleigh’s own In- 
nocence as to the particular crime 
luid to his charge: but exactly in 
what manner this last ingredient is 
tobe connected with the two pre- 
ceding particulars, the careless tex- 
ture of the sentence dves not stricily 
cetermine. 

Of the sincerity of Raleigh we 
cannot entertain a doub!. He is 
ieady totry himself by Dean ‘Toun- 
son’s standard ; and he expresses, 
Without hesitation, his assurance of 
God’s love and favour toward him; 
Jusdy observing, that nothing but 
this could give cheerfulness and 
courage under such circumstances 
#8 those in which he then stood, 
But on what evidence he rested this 
assurance ig not stated. Thatit was 
primarily grounded on God’s inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the 
world by his Son, cannot be ques. 
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tioned ; but on what specific eviden- 
ces Raleigh concluded bimself per- 
sonally interested In this general 
provision, we are not informed. 
When, therefore, your correspond- 
ent applies the case of Raleigh to an 
instructive purpose, might he not, 
with advantage, have supplied grea. 
ter strictness to the vague language 
of Dr. Tounson, and somewhat 
more specification to the general 
terms used by Sir Waiter Raleigh? 

Is “assurance grounded on hope” 
a perfectly intelligibie idea’ Rather 
must not hope grow into moral cer- 
tainty, before it can imply assue 
rance? Ejitherthe hope of salvation 
by Christ is a general hope of that 
which is conditionally attainable, or 
it is a confident expectation of that 
in which we trust we have an ap- 
propriate interest. In the former 
sense, hope Cannot sustain assu- 
rance, without a consciousness of 
the needful qualifications: in the 
latter sense, hope Is not the founda- 
tion of assurance, but practically the 
same thing. 

Ought not, then, your correspon- 
dent to have expressed himself with 
somewhat stricter propriety as_ well 
as greater clearness? When he 
spoke emphatically of “only one 
source of support in death,” ought 
not this to have been described, not 
us the assurance of Gud’s love and 
favour to the individual, grounded on 
the mere hope of salvation by Christ, 
but asthe hope of salvation by Christ 
matured through seeking, ob:aining, 
end exercising the saving grace of 
the Gospel, into the assurance of 
God’s love and favour to the indi- 
vidual ? 

This assurance, your correspon- 
dent proceeds to say, must not be 
mystical, but well-founded and 
scriptural. In the latter of these 
qualifications all will agree; but 
the question recurs, What is a 
well-founded scriptural assurance ? 
Something more specific, in order 
to fix the import of this too indefi- 
nite idea, would have been desira- 
ble. Indeed, the more so for this 
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reason, because your correspondent 
says, that our assurance of God’s 
love and tavour must not be mysti- 
cal. This is, at least, a very dubi- 
Ous neyation: so that, in fact, it is 
equally difficult to decide what it is 
your Correspondent rejects, or what 
he approves. In the book of Com. 
mon Prayer there is a petition, that 
the water of baptism may be sanc- 
tified to the mystical washing away 
of sin; and the same established 
formulary speaks also, on another 
Occasion, of the mystical union be- 
tween Christ and his Church: and 
St. Paul appears to sanction this 
particular epithet, when, in his Epis- 
tle to the Colossians, he represents 
it as the primary object of the apos- 
tolic ministry, ‘*to make all men see 
what is the fellowship of the mystery, 
which,” says he, “is Christ in you, 
the nope of glory.” 

If, indeed, by rejecting what is 
Mystical, your correspondent means 
only to protest agamst reliance on 
sudden illapses, or unaccountable 
lin pressions—which, 1 conclude, és 
his meaning—then, no doubt, the 
sentiment may be just; though the 
propriety of the expression must 
still be questioned, inasmuch as there 
is a sense in which the assurance of 
God’s love and favour must be mysi- 
cal in order to its being scriptural. 

To establish this position it is 
only necessary to dwell for a mo- 
ment on the text just quoted. 
* Christ, in the inner man,” says St. 
Paul, ‘* is @ mystery ;” and * Christ 
in the inner man,” he also asserts, 
“is the hope of glory.’ Can there 
tnen be any well-founded or scripiu- 
ral assurance of God’s love and 
favour, but in the clear possession 
of that hope? But, according to St. 
Paul, must not such assurance be 
mystical? That is, must it not im- 
p'y an operation and influence as 
much beyond man’s conception as it 
is above his power ;. of the undelu- 
sive effects of which the rational] 
mind may have the fullest satisfac- 
tion; but of the nature of which our 
Lord himself has assured us it is 
fruitless to inquire ? 





Ido not mean to insinuate that 
your correspondent Couid intend to 
substitute any other source of sup- 
port in death for that which, by its 
very title, is alone adequate to that 
exigence. It is self-evident that 
nothing can sustain sinking nature 
except “the hope of glory ;” and 
this, according to St. Paul, being 
neither more nor less than “ Christ 
in us,’ I should think it unfair to 
suppose that your correspondent 
would intentionally advance a con- 
trary idea. But I candidly submit, 
whether, in respect of language, he 
has been sufficiently vigilant on this 
important point, exactly to “ speak 
as the oracles of God.”’ 

I should not, however, have trou- 
bled you with these remarks, for 
the mere purpose of correcting a 
verbal inaccuracy. The expressions 
of your correspondent may, in their 
consequences, involve a far more 
important error. From their want 
at least of precision, they may be 
understood to sanction a species of 
“support in death,” of which it 
might be dificult to say whether it 
is More against reason or against 
Scripture. 

‘‘ There is,” says your correspon- 
dent, * but ove source of support in 
death ;”> namely, ‘an assurance of 
God’s love and favour, founded on 
the hope of salvation by Christ.” 
Will not these words, most probably, 
be thought to mean, that all ¢rue 
comfort in the hour of death must 
consist in abstract reliance for ac- 
ceptance with God on what Christ 
did in our behalf, once for all, in 
the days of his flesh? But this 
single and exclusive support 10 
death would surely be found as un- 
scriptural as it is obviously irration- 
al. Not again to adduce thealready 
quoted words of St. Pau!, I would 
ask, what reasonable hope can there 
be of future salvation through the 
merits of Christ, except so far as 
there isa consciousness of present 
spiritual salvation through the grace 
ot Christ? The hope of salvation by 
Christ must be apprehended, not ac- 
cording to the fancy of self-deluding 
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man, but according to the design of 
its all-wise and all-gracious Author ; 
and in all that our Redeemer has 
spuken—yea, and in ail that pro- 
phets had said before and apostles 
have said after Him—do we not in- 
variably find salvation by Christ to 
be in the first instance sfzrétual in 
its effects; and this by necessity 
in order to its being eternal? To 
prove this fact trom holy Scripture 
would be superfluous. There is no 
part of the New Testament wherein 
itis not either direcily or indirectiy 
established. Why, then, on sucha 
momentous question as huw to se- 
cure the only true support in death, 
should not the order of evanyelical 
truth be accurately kept in view? 
Why, in a word, shouid it not uni- 
forinly be urged, that “hope maketh 
not ashamed”’ on this indispensable 
eround, that ‘the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us ?”’ 

[the more anxiously call atten- 
tion to this subject, because I sober- 
ly believe, that in such views as the 
language of your correspondent may 
be thought to countenance, Antino- 
mian extravagances find tieir chief 
support. Were it once felt, that the 
Salvation of the Gospei, as offered to 
individual man, is primarily and su- 
premely a sfuritual salvation; that 
our Lord Jesus Christ saves his peo- 
ple from their sins; that he gave 
himself for them, to redeem them 
from all iniquity ; and that his do- 
minion, as the Messiah, is over 
men’s minds and hearts, there could 
no longer be any difference of opi- 
hion, respecting either the chief bu- 
siness of life, or the true support in 
death. 

* To know Him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellow. 
ship of his sufferings, by being con- 
formed to his death,” would be, in 
modern Christians, as it wasin St. 
Paul, the supreme object of pursuit ; 
and inward consolation, in life and 
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in death, would be felt in proportion 
as it was hoped that this pursuit had 
been effectual. 

It might indeed be otherwise, if 
‘““the great salvation’’ were external 
and material, instead of internal and 
spiritual. But as the very nature 
of men, as well as the concurrent 
voice of Scripture precludes such an 
idea, why should not every word 
which is said on religious subjects 
point undeviatingly to “ the one 
thing needful.” Why, finally, should 
either the living or the dying be led 
to rest satisfied with any source of 
support, but a “ well-founded and 
scriptural consciousness of the life 
which is hid with Christ in God?” 

The last sentence of your corres- 
pondent’s paper contains a just and 
important observation. ‘* There is,” 
says he, **no topic of Christian casu- 
istry which stands more in need 
of elucidation than the right mode 
of conducting death-bed visits.” I 
believe that nothing can be more 
true than this remark; but, if so, I 
would presume to ask, is the former 
position in every sense correct, that 
there is but one source of support in 
death? If one single ground of hope 
is simply and without qualification, 
to be rested in by all, then what far- 
ther light can be thrown on the right 
way of conducting death-bed visits? 
But if, on the other hand, it be prac- 
tically felt that no one sole and sim- 
ple representation will correspond 
to all cases, ought not the assertion 
of one single and exclusive source 
of support in death to have been more 
Cautiously hazarded ? 

May I say on this subject what 
strikes me to be the plain truth? 
I believe there is just one single 
disease of the mind for which the 
one source of sufiort which your 
correspondent insists upon would 
be the specific remedy. I conceive, 
wherever there isa doubt of Divine 
mercy to the returning sinner, the 
truth to be urged must be the assur- 
ed “hope of salvation by Christ.” 
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Beyond alt doubt, in such a case, no 
argument can be used like that of 
St. Paul; * He who spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, shall he not with him also 
frecly give us all things?” 

But how rare are causes of de- 
spondency, in comparison with those 
of spirttual insensibility ! However 
a ceath-bed moy alarm the feelings, 
it will not change the heart; and 
of course, the far greater number of 
persons in that awfui situation are 
likely to be found, not only devoid 
of the dispositions which can alone 
qualify them for heaven, but scarce- 
ly capeble of conceiving what those 
dispositions imply, or on what 
ground tiey are necessary. Such 
persons may indeed tremble at tne 
prospect of everlasting punishment ; 
for all men are perfectly suscepuble 
of th = species cf terror; and ifticy 
be encouraged to believe that an un- 
reserved rejiance on what our blessed 
Saviour has done on thetr behalf will 
ensure not only their escape from 
heil, but their admission into heaven, 
is It not too possible that natural 
fear and self-iove may induce them 
eagerly to entertain such a confi- 
dence? 

Is it consistent then with Chris- 
tian charity, to leave the smallest 
opening fer this lamentable self- 
delusion? On the contrary, ought it 
hot in every such case to be strenu- 
ously ured, that notwithstanding 
all that Christ has done for our sal- 
vation, he himself bas instructed us, 
that only the pure in heart can have 
the blessedness of seeing God; and 
that therefore whatever was done for 
us by the Redeemer was with the 
Intention not only of atoning for us, 
bat of fitting us for the Divine Pre- 
sence previously to our admission to 
the fulness of joy which that Presence 
implics; in other words, of saving 
us spiritually here, in order to our 
sharing in immortal bliss berealter. 

Can there then be a doubt that 
this vital subject in one aspect or 
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other, should be the ruling theme 
in ali addresses both to the living 
and the dying ? ‘The ignorant 
should be instructed in its nature; 
the careless should be impressed 
with its importance. Habitual vio. 
lations of the Divine Law, and neg- 
lect of known duties, are not to be 
overlooked; much less the assu- 
rance of forgiveness to the penitent 
through the cxplation of the great 
High Priest. Stull, however, out- 
ward sins are to Le dwelt upun, not 
as if they were the chief source of 
danger, or the guilt incurred by 
tucm the great evil to be remedied, 
but much more as evidences of an 
internal pravity, Of an inberent aver- 
sion to good, and propensity to evil, 
for which explation, however indis- 
pensable as a preliminary in the 
great scheme Of salvation, is not, in 
itself, the appropriate remedy ; in- 
asnuch as our natural enmity to 
God must be subdued, and what is 
internally polluted. must be internal- 
ly purified ‘Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little chil- 
drei, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Prayer, t\hen—earnest and conti- 
nual prayer for the renovating grace 
of Christ—ought to be urged as, 
amongst means, the great resource 
of that soul which begins to hsten 
to the Divine call at the eleventh 
hour. As there can be no entrance 
lito heaven without inward purifica- 
tion, and av this effect can be ac- 
complished only by the omnipotent 
grace of the Redeemer, to implore 
this grace, and to exercise it In pro- 
portion as it is Communicated, is the 
great point which ought to be pres- 
scd upon the dying penitent, and to 
which, therefore, all other topics of 
discourse should be made subser- 
vient. 

The New Testament, interpreted 
not by dogmatical prepossession, 
but by the light of a spiritual mind, 
will, throughout, be found applica- 
ble to this vital purpose, Matter, 








therefore, for expostulation, exhor- 
tation, direction, and consolation, can 
never be wanting. The instructer 
who has been intent, not only on dls- 
covering the spiritual sense of Scrip- 
ture, but on feeling its entire influence 
on his own mind and heart, will ever 
be in readiness to apply it skilfully 
and opportunely to the inward exi- 
gencies of those to whom he is called 
to afford ministerial assistance, 

Such a person will peculiarly en- 
deavour soto communicate the matter 
of Scripture, as that & may become 
the sustevance of prayer. By the 
prayer of the heart, as by a digestive 
organ, the sincere miik of the word 
is made nutritious to the inper man. 
According to St. Paul (Rom. x. 13, 
&c.) prayer is immediately connected 
with sulvation ; and both tuith itself, 
and the hearing by which faith comes, 
are represented as of Importance, on 
account of their being necessary 
preliminaries to prayer. 

Muy it not then, on the whole, be 
suid, (hat in proportion as the spirit 
o! cordial and scriptural prayer is 
awakened, a death-bed becomes lilu- 
mined with the rays of well-founded 
and consistent hope? Behold he 


prayeth,’ was the first evidence of 


the conversion of St. Paul: and he 
who prays as fe prayed is certain to 
partake of the sume grace that he 
obiained ; that grace through which 
the persecutor became “ crucified 
with Christ,’’ and by the strength of 
which he was made “ more than 
conqueror” in every subsequent trial, 
Such must be the result: since, to 
pray with the heart is to ‘draw nigh 
to God,” that he may “draw nigh 
tous;” jiis, to follow in tts simpli 
City the counsel of our Redeemer to 
the woman of Samaria, and thereby 
infulibly to participate in the bless. 
ing Which he communicates. * If 
thou hadst known the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink, thou wouldst have asked 
of Him, and He would have given 
thee living water,’’ 
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Nor is prayer for internal grace a 
means of safety only; it Is also the 
surest vehicie of Divine consolation, 
It is bardly possible to pray for spi- 
ritual blessings with cordiality, and 
not to feel conscious comfort in the 
very act; because, to pray with cor- 
diality is to pray with interest, and to 
be interested in purely spiritual 
blessings is already to possess com- 
mencing principles of spirituality. 

It is possible to implore admission 
into heaven, and to deprecate hell ; 
lt is possible to dread the terrible 
Majesty of the Most High, and to be 
anxious, On any terms, to escape his 
venyeance ; and yet to have little if 
any wish to obtain purity of heart or 
supreme love to God. But to be 
solicitous for these real elements of 
lite ecernsl, and to look up to the in- 
carnate Deity as the Fountain of that 
life as well as its ever-gracious Dis- 
penser, is in truth the heart-pulse of 
the new creature ; and to he more 
and more engaged in such exercises 
of the mind, to feel increased relish 
for them and decper delight in them, 
is, even On a death-bed, to ** grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

He who is led ¢hus to * believe on 
the Son of God” cannot fail to have 
“the witness in bimself.”” His new 
cares, pursuits, and pleasures are the 
evidences of a new nature, and the 
pledge of a happy immortality; and 
as it Was through prayer that these 
feelings were obtained, so in prayer 
will they be exercised. There wil! 
indeed be fruits visible to others ; 
there will be serenity of temper, pa- 
uence under suffering, increased 
self-control, and thankfulness for 
kind atientions;—but to himself, 
what he increasingly feels, in inward 
converse with bis God and Saviour, 
will be the support and rest of his 
soul, until mortality be swallowed up 
of life, 
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FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CXLVII. 


QN PARTIAL REFORMATIONS AND 
RELAPSES. 


Matt. xii. 43—-45.— When the unclean 
spirit gueth out of a man, he wilk- 
eth through dry places seeking rest, 
and fiideth none. Then he saith, I 
qill return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, swept, 
and garnished. Then goeth he,and 
taketh with himself seven other spi- 
rits more wicked thun himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there, ard 
the last state of that manis worse 
than the first. 


Tue Scriptures frequently represent 
it as among the unhappy circum- 
stances of man’s fallen Condition, that 
we have become subject to the domi- 
nion of Satan, and are taken captive 
by him at his will. By nature we 
choose the worid for our possession, 
and the world’s god for our master ; 
we submit to the unholy sway of 
“the prince of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” = Till 
changed in our affections bythe grace 
of God, our life is spcnt in the slavery 
of sin, and the wages of sin are our 
fearful inheritance in the world to 
come. And this servitude its the more 
complete because we are not aware 
of our bondage: we think ourselves 
free when we are most inthralled, 
for our slavery is that of the will, 
which, being once gained to the side 
of our spiritual enemy, brings all 
our other powers into unresisting 
captivity. 

Such appears to be the condition 
of things pre-supposed in the text. 
The heart of man is there represent- 
ed as the residence of an unclean 
spirit who usurps dominion over it, 
going in or out at his pleasure, and 
relaxing or multiplying his tempta- 
tions as best suits his seductive pur- 
poses. 

We shall not dwell at present 
upon all the circumstances mention- 


ed in the text, or on their immedj- 
ate application to the case of those 
whom our Lord was addressing ; but 
shall proceed to consider the affect- 
ing picture which they present of a 
mind over which Satan exercises his 
dominion. ‘There are two principal 
Stages pointed out: the first, when 
the evil spirit quits the heart fora 
season ; the second, when he returns 
to it with seven other spirits worse 
than himseit: the former we may 
consider as describiug the case of a 
sinner during a temporary and par. 
tial reformation ; the latter, his case 
wren hardened again in his sins. 
First, We are to consider the case 
ofa sinner during a temporary and 
partial reformation.—There are ma- 
Hy persons who have such a sense 
bot of their folly and their danger 
while living in a state of sin, that 
they are anxious to pacify their accus- 
ing conscience by leaving off some 
of their evil habits ; at least till the 
power of tempiation induces them 
to resume them. When warned of 
the awtul consequences of living and 
dying unreconciled to God, they are 
perhaps terrified into the outward 
semblance of repentance, which how- 
ever proves liself not to be of a genu- 
ine kind, by not bringing forth fruits 
meet for rep:ntance. Some of the 
more vicious dispositions, if such 
existed, are indeed reformed ; but 
the heart remains unchanged; the 
evil spirit, though absent for a sea- 
son, is not dispossessed of his domi- 
nion; and the sinner is only deluding 
himself by a superficial and transient 
amendment, which falls far short of 
real conversion and sanctification of 
soul. Let us examine some of the 
most common ways in which persons 
are thus apt to deceive themselves. 
1, Many take credit to themselves 
for having forsaken a sin to which 
they were once addicted, when they 
have only ceased to fall into it by 
having their attention turned towards 
something in which they find greater 
satisfaction. For example: a man 








addicted to gross vices may be di- 
verted from his besetting temptations 
by powerful worldly objects; and, in 
the pursuit of a successtul prospect 
which opens before him, may find 
himself so much engaged, and that in 
lawful things, as almost to forget his 
former propensities. But the tempt- 
er has only to return with his accus- 
tomed persuasions, in order to prove 
that the mansion which appeared 
swept and garnished was siill the 
abode of every unholy affection. 

2. Others fancy that a particular 
sin has ceased to reign over them, 
when it has only taken some new and 
more specious direction. The man 
who was proud, or worldly, or uncha- 
ritable before, continues so now, 
though he indulges his propensity in 
a way that gives less uneasiness to 
his conscience. This 1s someumes 
seen among persons who take up a 
profession of religion without count- 
ing the cost, or being prepared to 
make the sacrifices which it involves. 
Thus we witness the disputatious 
man indulging the same angry pas- 
sions under the guise of zeal for 
God, which he once exemplifted on 
subjects of temporal interest 5 while 
another carries into his intercourse 
with society, after his professed re- 
furmation, the same pride, or censo- 
riousness, or overbearing spirit which 
he once displayed among his worldly 
companions. In the mean time, a 
false peace is experienced, and the 
self-deceiver hopes that God will be 
satisfied with the empty appearance 
which contents his own conscience, 

3. Others take credit for having 
truly forsaken some particular sin, 
when, from any cause, they happen 
for the time to be tired of it. The 
fulse attractions with which unlawful 
pleasures appear arrayed often vanish 
after a more close acquaintance. 
The world cannot satisfy the desires 
of its most zealous votaries ; its poi- 
soned food soon palls upon the taste ; 
and thus the sinner, cloyed with 
vicious indulgences, often turns with 
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disgust from the accustomed temp- 
talon. But this is not conversion to 
God : the «ffections remain as sin- 
fully disposed as ever; and if the 
very sin which has been apparently 
forsaken could present the same at- 
tractive appearance which it did at 
first, there would be the same dispo- 
Silion to fail into it. 

4. Others, again, think they have 
forsaken sin when they change one 
sin for another, and perhaps for a 
worse. A young man may relinquish 
the sins of childhood for others to 
which his age presents greater temp- 
tations ; and he may quit these again, 
as he advances in life, for others of a 
more decorous kind ; yet, nail these 
changes, not experience one single 
emotion of hatred to sin, as being 
contrary to the law of God. and fatal 
to the eternal weltare of his own soul. 

5. lideed. the mere absence of 

temptation Is often sufficient to cre- 
ate this injurious self-flattery. A man 
of unbridled temper sometimes zs- 
sumes merit to himself, that his 
angry passions are subdued merely 
because every thing around him has 
been prosperous ; his wishes have 
been consulted and gratified, and 
there has been little or nothing to 
bring him to the test, and to prove 
in what degree, or whether in any 
degree, the power of religion hus 
reaily effected a change in his nature. 
So again the man who is supremely 
devoted to the world, either in its 
pleasures, its honours, or its riches, 
is ofien apt to conceive that he has 
gained a victory over bis inordinate 
desires, when pain or sickness, or 
some overwhelming visitation of Dj. 
vine Providence, has for the moment 
desdenect him to every sensation but 
that of present affl'ctfon. Andina 
variety of other ways are men accus- 
tomed to deceive themselves with 
the hope thar the evil spirit has final. 
ly departed, when he is but occasion- 
ally absent, and may very probably 
and shortly return with new and stil! 
more seductive temptations 
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The case then of asinner. during a 
partial and temporary reformation, is 
far from being of that hopeful kind 
which he is apt to imagine. On the 
contrary, it isone of peculiar danger, 
The false security which he experi- 
ences, prevents his probing Into the 
mystery of iniquity which lurks with- 
in his heart, or looking to the Saviour 
for pardon, or to the Holy Spirit for 
sanctification. He has heaied the 
wound in his conscience slightly, 
crying Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace : and bence he is insensible 
to the threatenings of God’s law 
against sin, because he persuades 
himself that they do not apply to his 
case ; while he comforts himself 
with the promises of the Gospel, to 
which he bas no scriptural tite: for 
those promises are made to none but 
the truly penitent sinner, who deeply 
laments his transgressions, and tutns 
with full purpose of heartio the God 
whom he has offended, trusting to 
the sacrifice of his Redeemer alone 
for pardon, and endeavouring to walk 
worthy of bis high vocation, in all 
holiness, obedience, and good works. 

Secondiy. But there is a second 
stage of the sinner’s progress which 
we are now bDricfly to consider; 
namely, his case when this superficial 
and short lived amendment has sub- 
sided, and he has gone back, and 
perhaps with new agegravations, to 
his accustomed sins. And this, it 
should be observed, very frequently 
happens; for where there is no real 
hatred to sin impianted in the heart, 
and where there is not a cons‘ant spirit 
of prayer and vigilance against its in- 
cursions, there is no dependence to 
be placed upon the durabiliiy of any 
supposed reformation. Even while 
the conduct was outwardly decent, 
the vital substance of religion was 
wanting ; the fairest virtues had no 
root in scriptural principles ; and 
hence with the first blast of tempta- 
tion they wither and die. Now, our 
Lord says of the state of such a man 


—ofone out of whom an unclean 
spirit had departed for a season, but 
returned with seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself—that jt 
Was worse than at the first. The 
higher our attainments In religion, 
and the more specious our amend- 
ment of heart or lite, the greater is 
our danger after a relapse. Thus, 
St. Paul says, “ [It is impossible? — 
that Is, itis a matter of extreme diffi. 
culty and improbability, and but for 
the renewing grece of God of abso- 
lute impossibility—* it Is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world 
to come, if they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance, 
seeing they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God atresh, and put him 
to an open shame.”’ 

The reason why the condition of 
such a person is so peculiarly dan- 
rerous will be evident, if we consider 
how many warnings he must have 
resisted, how often he must have 
hardened his heart against the re- 
monstrances of conscience, and the 
secret strivings of God’s Holy Spirit; 
and being a professed disciple of 
Christ, how often, to use the Apostle’s 
language, he must have crucified the 
Saviour afresh by his unholy and in- 
consistent conduct. A physician 
usually experiences far greater diffi- 
culty in treating a consututional 
malady, into which the patient has 
relapsed after en apparent recovery, 
than a recent disorder. So it is 
spiritually with those who are har- 
dened by the deceitfulness of sin ; 
every fresh indulgence aggravates 
their malady, ull at length the heart 
often becomes seared to all salutary 
Impression, afid the disease is incu- 
rably confirmed. 

To apply this subject to our own 
case—let us leern our awful cond- 
tion while under the dominion otf 
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sin, and a prey to every temptation 
of our spiritual enemy, who makes 
his baneful incursions into our hearts 
unnoticed and uncontrolled. And 
whence arises this unhappy degrada- 
tion of Our Once pure and exalted 
nature? It is because we have ex- 
pelled from our bosoms their right- 
ful Sovereign ; because we would 
not that God should rule over us, 
and have sold ourselves as the ser- 
vants of sin. Yet even in this con- 
dition we are not abandoned by our 
jusdy offended God ; he does not at 
once reject us; he gave his Son to 
die as a sacrifice forus; he bestows 
on usa Space for repentance ; he ad- 
monishes us by his Spirit and his 
word; he invites us to return; heis 
willing to listen to our peutions; he 
even indites our requests ; he pro- 
mises his Holy Spirit to all that call 
upon him, and is willing to dwell in 
those hearts which had been defiled 
by the dominion of Satan, and to pu- 
rily them by bis presence as a tem- 
ple for himself. Let us then eagerly 
embrace this offered mercy ; let us 
jot slight our convictions, and espe- 
cially at those favourable moments 
whenthe tempter secms to be absent 
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for ase:son, or toexert less than his 
usual power over our hearts; when 
the couscience is alarmed, and the 
mind serious ; when we are convinced 
of the importance of religion, andare. 
almost persuaded to beyin in earnest 
to devote ourselves to the service of 
God. Another such an opportunity 
may not return; the Spirit of God 
may hotagain strive with us: and if 
we stifle our awakened impressions 
it may be for the last Ume ; accord- 
ing to the language of the text, the 
tempter may return with seven other 
spirits ‘more wicked than hims: lf, 
and our last state become worse than 
the first. 

Let us then open our hearts to the 
Heavenly Guest who seeks admis- 
sion; to the God whose we are and 
whom we ought to serve; to the 
Saviour who bought us with the price 
of his own blood, that we shonid no 
longer live to ourselves, but to Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for 
us; and tothe Holy Spirit, whose sa- 
cred influences and indwelling are 
alone equal to the task of expelling 
the powers of darkness from our souls, 
and of filling them with all the graces 
and charitiesoftheChristian character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Yo the Fditor of the Christian Observer. 
ix reading the Review of Mr. Si- 
neon’s Hore Homiletice. in a late 
Number of your publicauon (vol. for 
(620, p. 761,) my attention was par- 
Ucularly arrested by some valuabie 
remarks on the too frequent luefficacy 
of sermons, and on the causes of so 
lamentable a fact. Ihave had many 
opportunives of witnessing the truth 
of your reviewer’s observations in 
some clergymen, who in the main 
preach the pure doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and that in perfect agreement 
Christ. Obsery, No. 231, 


with the established formularies of 
the Church. ButI am incliied, in 
some causes, und under certain circum- 
stances, to attmbute this inefficacy, 
in part a least, to a Cause somewhat 
different from the several ones men- 
uuoned by yourreviewer ; but which, 
in my judgment, merits equal notice 
with them. I have known some pious 
and faithful ministers, who have been 
labouring in the vineyard of their 
heavenly Master for anumber of 
years with little or po apparent suc- 
cess. Now,itis recordedinthe words 
of unerring prophecy, that “the word 
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of God shall not return unto Him 
void, but shall accomplish that where- 
unto it was sent:”’—and when our 
blessed Lord, after his resurreciion, 
commissioned his Apostles to go and 
teach all nations, he left this encou- 
raging assurance with them; ‘* Lo, 
i am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” I have therefore 
often been induced to examine, how 
it is that these promises appear in 
some instances to be so partially ac- 
coinplished : and shall be happy in- 
deed, should this letter be the means 
of exciting a spirit of self-examiina- 
tion among those ministers who, 
though in the main faithful and zea- 
lous, yet feel conscious that their 
pulpit ministrations have been attend- 
ed with little or no visible success. 
Would that they may be led to in- 
quire how far this unhappy result 
may have arisen from any defect 
cither in the choice of their subjects, 
erin the matter, the Composition, or 
the delivery of their discourses : and 
may the Holy Spirit assist them in 
their inguiries, and Icad them into 
all truth! 

There are clergymen who, though 
they admit the Gospel to be a dis- 
pensation of mercy to fallen man, 
perpetually clothe it, I bad almost 
said, in the terrors which accompa- 
nied the delivery of the Lawat Mount 
Sinai; and ina hard and unfeeling 
manner, as if not subject themselves 
to the like infirmities with their hear- 
ers, constantly overwhelm their peo. 
ple with a black and appalling cata- 
logue of their transgressions ; and 
habitually portray, in the most tre- 
mendous colours, the punishment of 
the wicked in the cternal world; 
and then, as if mercy formed no part 
of the scheme of redemption, with 
scarcely a mention of the way of sal- 
vation by Christ, they leave their 
audience the chilling alternative of 
embracing a religion which they 
have never beheld but amidst the 
frowns of justice and the thunders of 
vengeance, or of persisting in their 
evil course, with the certainty of 
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incurring the awful destruction which 
the preacher has described. Now, 
what I complain of is, that during 
the denunciation of these affecting 
truths, litthe apparent concern ory 
compassion is manifested for those 
to whom they are delivered ; so that 
the good effect which they might 
perhaps otherwise have produced is 
destroyed, either by a seeming in- 
sensibility in the preacher to the 
future state of his hearers, or by an 
Impctuosity and warmth cf temper, 
savouring too much of that * wrath 
of man which worketh not the righ. 
teousness of God.” Aceustomed to 
hear the threatenings of Scripture 
constant/y brought forward, and see- 
ing their minister afferently uncon. 
cerned in denouncivg them, an audi- 
ence grows hardened under rebuke ; 
while unused, on the other hand, to 
view religion as the remedy for every 
moral disease, as the balm of conso- 
lation to the wounded spirit, as the 
only source of real happiness, they 
recoil] from it as calculated only to 
disturb their peace, to fill their minds 
with vain apprehensions, and to de- 
prive them of what they estecm the 
substantial felicities of life. 

Let not my meaning, however, be 
misunderstood, by supposing that | 
am offended at the plain declaration 
of the truths of Revelation, though 
of ever so alarming an import; or 
that I would desire to see Christianily 
softened down to suit the sickly deli- 
cacy of a fastidious ear, The minister 
of Christ must indeed try all methods, 
if by any means he may save some 
of the souls committed to his charge. 
Now there are, in almost every Cou- 
pregation, persons whose attention 
to religicus subjects can be exciit¢ 
only by an appeal to their fears ; if 
sons on whose hearts the mercilu! 
tidings of the love of God, and te 
atonement of Christ, make compare 
tively little impression. The faithlul 
shepherd i is therefore obliged to ¢- 
force the terrors of the T.ord. He is 
compelled to remind his hearers. 
that “the wicked shall be turned 
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into hell, and all the people that for- 
ret God ;—that there is no peace to 
the wicked ;—that he who believeth 
shall be saved, and he who believeth 
not shall be condemned.” These 
truths constitute a most important 

art of the disclosures of Revelation, 
and should be frequently and solemn- 
ly enforced; but they should not 
usurp the place of other truths equal- 
ly important. I can discover no 
reason why one part alone of those 
motives by which men are persuaded 
to accept of salvation, should be con- 
stantly exhibited, to the exclusion of 
all others; and still less why the 
part selected should be the one most 
revolting to the human mind. Itis 
eranted indeed, that the natural mind 
is enmity against God; and that the 
whole scheme of the Gospel is un- 
congenial to the vicious taste: but 
this is an additional inducement to 
‘throw no unnecessary stumbling- 
block inthe way of the most harden- 
ed sinner, and to avoid giving to the 
Gospel an air of unmerited austerity 
and repulsivencss, which it docs not 
wear in the wisely blended pages of 
sacred writ, and in the preaching of 
our Lord and his Apostles, who, 
knowing the terrors of the Lord, fer- 
suaded men. It is, however, the 
manner, even more than the matter, 
that constitutes “angry preaching ;”’ 
and I am not to be understood as 
arguing that the threatenings of God 
against sin are not to be earnestly and 
often dwelt upon; but only that they 
should be enforced in a way that in- 
dicates real Christian sympathy and 
tenderness of heart upon tie part of 
the preacher, and with a soberness 
of language, and a solemnity of ap- 
pearance, which shew an evident 
reluctance to wound, except in order 
to heal. Allow me, in confirmation 
of my remarks, to adduce the testi. 
monies of two or three writers, whose 
office or character entitles their opi- 
riions to attention. 

The late Mr. Newton, in a * Let. 
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ter toa young Minister,” remarks ; 
‘* There is another strain of preach- 
ing which, though it wears the garb 
of zeal, is seldom a proof of any 
power but the power of self. I mean 
angry and scolding preaching. The 
Gospel is a benevolent scheme, and 
whoever speaks in the power of it 
will assuredly speak in love, In the 
most faithful rebukes of sin, in the 
most solemn declarations of God’s 
displeasure against it, a preacher 
may give evidence of a disposition of 
gxood-will and compassion to sinners, 
and assuredly will, if he speaks under 
the influence of the power of Truth. 
If we can indulge invective and bit- 
terness in the pulpit, we know not 
what spirit we are of ; we are but 
yratifying our own evil tempers, un- 
der the pretence of a concern for the 
cause of God and truth. Persons of 
this character may applaud theirown 
faithfulness and courage, and think 
it a great attainment that they can so 
easily and constantly set their con- 
gregation at defiance ; dut they must 
not exfiect to be useful, so long as it 
remains a truth that the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” 

Inthe “Remains of the Rev. R. 
Cecil,” the sentiments of that emi- 
nent servant of Christ are clearly 
expressed on this point. ‘ The zeal 
of some men is of a haughty, un. 
bending, ferociouscharacter. They 
have the letter of truth, but they 
mount the pulpit like prize-fighters. 
It is with them a perpetual scold. 
This spirit is a reproach to the Gos- 
pel. It is not the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Her secms to have laboured to 
cin men. But there is an opposite 
extreme. The love of some men is 
all milk and mildness! There is so 
much delicacy, and so much fastidi- 
ousness! They touch with such ten- 
derness !—and, if the patient shrinks, 
they will touch no more! Tie times 
are too flagrant for such a disposition. 
The gospel is sometimes preached in 
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this way, till all the people agree 
withthe preacher. He gives no of- 
fence, and he does no good ! 

* But St. Paul united and blended 
love and zeal. He must win souls; 
but se will Jabour to do this by all 
possible lawful contrivances, Jam 
made all things to ali men, that Lmight 
6: all means save some Zeal, «lone, 
may degenerate into feruciousness 
and brutality ; and love, alone, into 
fastidiousness and delicacy: but the 
Apostle combined both qualities ; and, 
more perfectly than other men, re- 
alizec the union of the forviter in re 
with the suaviter in modo.” 

In another part of the work, Mr. 
Cecil observes ; © It isa foolish pro- 
ject to avoid giving offence ; but it 
is our duty to avoid giving unneces: 
sary offence. It is necessay offence, 
if itis given by the truth: bot it is 
unnecessary, If our OWN spirit occa 
sion it”? ** Our system of preaching 
must meet mankind: they must find 
It possible to hive in the bustle of the 
world, and yet serve God: after 
being worried and harassed with its 
concerns, let them hear cheering 
truths concerning Christ’s love, and 
care, and pity, which will operate 
like an enchantment in dispelling 
the caresof Ile, and calming the 
anxious perturbations of conscicnce. 
Bring forward privileges and enforce 
duties, in their proper places and 
proportions. Let there be no ex- 
tremes: yet Lam arrived at this ceon- 
viction ;—Men who lean toward the 
extreme of evangelical frivilege in 
their ministry, do much more to the 
conversion of their hearers, than /hey 
do, who lean toward the extreme of 
requirement, And my own expert- 
ence confirms my obscrvation. I tecl 
myself repelled, if any thing chills, 
loads, or urges me. This is my na- 
ture, and Iseeit tobe very muclhithe 
nature of other men. But Ict me 
hear, Return again to me, saith the 
Lord—I am melted and subdued.” 

Such are the sentiments of two 
divines, to which I shall subjoin the 
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testimony Of a layman—the poet 
Cowper. ** No man,” says he, “ was 
ever scolded out of his sins. The 
heart, corrupt as it is, and because it 
Is SO, yrowwangyry if it be not treated 
with some management and good 
manners, and scolds again. A surly 
masuff will bear, perhaps, to be 
stroked, though he will growl even 
under that cperation ; but if you 
touch him roughly, he will bite, 
There is no grace that the spirit of 
sclf can counterfeit with more suc. 
cess than a religious zeal. A man 
thinks be is fighting for Christ, and 
he is fighting for his own notions. 
He thinks that he is skilfully search- 
ing the hearts of others, when he is 
cnly gratifying the malignity of his 
own ; and charitably supposes his 
hearers destitute ofall grace, that he 
may shine the more in his own eyes 
by comparison. When be has per- 
formed this noble task, he wonders 
that they are not converted: ‘he hag 
given it them soundly; and if they 
do not tremble, and confess that God 
isin bim of a truth, he gives them 
up as reprobate, incorrigible, and 
lest for ever.’ But aman that loves 
me, if he sees mein an error, will 
pity me, and endeavour calmly to 
convince me of it, and persusde me 
toforsakeit. If be has great and 
good news to tell me, he wil! not do 
it engrily, andin much heat and dis- 
composure of spirit. It is not, there- 
fore, easy to conceive on what ground 
a minister can justify a conduct which 
only proves that he does not under- 
stand his errand. The absurdity of 
it would certainly strike bim, it he 
were not himself deluded.’’ 
Theseextracts I submit to the most 
serious consideration of all whom 
they may concern: and T trust that 
with some they may have their due 
weight and influence in producing a 
conciliatory strain of preaching, ac- 
companied by a conciliatory manner ; 
amildness and forbearance entirely 
consistent with the strictest fidelity. A 
just picture of what a clergymanought 
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to be in addressing his congregation is 
incidentally drawn by the poet just 
quoted. inthe person of one * for 
years deserving honour, but for wis- 
dom more.” 


‘© With a smile, 
Gentle, and affable, and full of grace, 
As fearful of offending whom he wish’d 
Much to persuade, he plied his ear with 
truths, 
Not harshly thunder’d forth, or rudely 
press’d, 


But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and . 


sweet.” 
Task, b. vi. 


I add no other comment than an 
earnest exhortation toevery minister 
of the Gospel of Peace ; ‘Go, and 
do thou likewise.” 

CLEMENS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Ir you think the two following ex- 
tracts, on the subject of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen, will cither 
interest or benefit the readers of your 
publication, they are at your service. 
‘The former is taken from a sermon 
of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
the latter from Mr. Baxter’s * Life 
and Times.’”’ S. 


“And he (Jesus Christ) came in a 
purpose (as we do plously believe) to 
manifest bimself in the Christian re- 
livion to all the nations of the world; 
und therefore detentur insula, says 
David, the Lord reigneth, let the isl- 
ands rejuice; the islands which, by 
Yeason of their si'uation, provision, 
and wading, have most means of con- 
veving Christ Jesus over the world. 
ile hath earried us up to heaven, and 
Set us at the right hand of God, and 
shall not we endeavour to carry Him 
to those nations who have not yet 
heard of His name? Shall we still 
brag that we have brought our 
ciothes, and our hatchets, and our 
knives, and bread, to this and this 
value and estimation, amongst those 
poor ignorant souls, and shall we ne- 
ver glory that we haye brought the 
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name and religion of Christ Jesus in 
estimation amongst them? Shall we 
stay till other nations have planted a 
false Christ among them? and then 
either continue in our sloth, or take 
more pains in rooting out a false 
Christ than would have planted the 
true? Christ is come into the world = 
we will do little, if we will not ferry 
Him over, and propagate His name, 
as well as our own, to other nations.” 
—Sermon preached at Whitehall, April 
19, 1618. from 1 Tim. i. 15. 

‘‘My soul is much more afflicted 
with the thoughts of the miserable 
world, and more drawn out in desire 
of their conversion than heretofore : 
I was wont to look but little further 
than England in my prayers, as not 
considering the state of the rest of 
the world ; orif I prayed for the con- 
version of the Jews, that was almost 
all. But now, asl better understand 
the case of the world, and the method 
of the Lord’s Prayer, so there is no- 
thing in the world that lyeth so hea- 
vy upon my heart as the thought of 
the miserable nations of the earth. It 
is the most astonishing part of all 
God’s providence to me, that He so 
far forsaketh almost all the world, 
and confineth bis special favour to so 
few ; that so small a part of the world 
hath the profession of Christianity, 
in comparison of Heathens, Maho- 
mectans, and other infidels; and that 
among professed Christians there are 
so few that are saved from gross de- 
lusions, and have but any competent 
knowledge ; and that among those 
there are so few that are serious- 
ly religious, and truly set their hearts 
on heaven. I cunnot be affected so 
much with the calamities of my own 
relutions, or the land of my nativity, 
as with the case of the Heathen, Ma- 
hometan, and ignorant nations of the 
earth. No part of my prayers is so 
deeply serious, as that for the con- 
version of the infidel and ungodly 
world, that God’s name may be sanc- 
tied, and His kingdom come, and 
His will be done on earth as itis done 
in heayen. Nor was l ever before se 
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sensible what a plague the division of 
languages was, which hindereth our 
speaking to them for their conver- 
sion ; nor what a great sin tyranny is, 
which keepeth out the Gospel from 
most of the nations of the world.”— 
Life and Times, book i. part I. sec. 23. 

He adds aremark highiy to the 
credit of bis candour and right feel- 
ing, and which shews how forcibly 
real piety and zeal for the salvation 
of men tend to overcome those sec- 
tarian feelings and prejudices which 
divide the visible church of Christ, 
and which were never stronger than 
at the period in which Baxter lived. 
‘*Could we but go,’ he remarks, 
“among Tartarians, Turks, and 
Heathens, and speak their language, 
1 should be but little troubled for the 
silencing of eighteen hundred minis- 
ters at once in Kogland; nor forthe 
rest that were cast out here, and in 
Scotland and Ireland ; there betng no 
employment in the world so desira- 
ble, In my eyes, as to labour for the 
winning of such miserable souls ; 
which maketh me greatly honour 
Mr. John Elliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians in New England, and whoev- 
er else have labuured in such work.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


{was much pleased with the sug- 
gestion of a correspondent in your 
last Number, on the propriety of be- 
nefiing remoteand uncivilized coun- 
tries, by introducing useful animals 
snd vegetables suited to their cli- 
mate. Something has already been 
done in this way by Christian Mis- 
sionaries, ancient and modern, yet, 
perhaps, more might clten be effect- 
ed without entrenching on their high- 
er and more immediate duties, and 
also without any great Sacrifice of ex- 
pense or labour. 

Your correspondent may not, how- 
ever, be awaie of the frequent diffi- 
culties attencing the process of na- 
turalizing either animals or vegeta- 


bles in anewclimate. With regard 
to the latier, the modern discoveries 
in chemistry, and the experiments 
which have been successtully made 
for forcing germination, have re- 
lieved a great part of the obstacle, 
It is not, I conclude, consistent with 
the object of your work to dilate 
much upon such subjects; but per- 
haps you would indulge me with a 
spare column fora short extract from 
Professor Willdenow’s Botany,which 
may not be uninteresting to the gene- 
ral reader, and may convey some 
useful information to those whom it 
concerns. And let it not be forgot. 
ten, that he who made the world, and 
gave his Son to redeem it, is not in- 
attentive to the lowest animal wants 
of his creatures ; that he clotheth the 
lily, and feedeth the young raven, 
and has afforded an abundant supply 
of all that is necessary for the physi- 
cal comfort of the human race ; mak- 
ing even the very briars and thorns 
which followed the primevai trans- 
gression to become a benefit, by cre- 
ating a salutary exercise and employ- 
ment for a large portion of mankind, 
and thus preventing the indolence, 
lassitude, and vice which might have 
followed a state of uninterrupted ease 
and naus€ating superfluity. 

‘It has long been known that eve- 
ry plant affects its own particular 
soil, and that on this account seeds 
do not germinate in all kinds of soil; 
at least they soon decay in a disad- 
vantageousone. Various trials have 
becn made to make seeds germinate in 
varlous matters,different from the usu- 
alearths. Sukkow made plants grow 
in pounded fluate of lime and barytes. 
Bonnet made plants grow in saw 
cust, slips of paper, cotton, and even 
an old book. That cress (defidium sati- 
zum) germinates upon a piece of 
woollen cloth, is a well Known fact. 
M. Humboldt’s experiments to make 
seeds germinate in metallic oxyds,es- 
pecially the red oxyd of lead, red mas- 
sicot, &c. are more instructive. In 
powder of coal and sulphur,seeds ger- 
minated likewise very well. He found 





















that oxygen proved an extreme Ssti- 
mulus to plants, and that without it 
they never can be brought to germi- 
nate. On this account germination 
went on quickly in metallic oxyds, 
especially in minium. In oil, on the 
contrary, carbon, hydrogen, in the 
filings of lead, iron, and copper, as 
well as in powdered molybdene and 
in alkalis, no one seed germinated. 
It soon occurred to him, that with 
oxygen as a stimulant, he might for- 
cibly make seeds germinate faster; 
and he actually found, that at the 
temperature of 20 deg. Reaum. all 
seeds vegetated most rapidly when 
steeped in oxymurilstic acid. One 
instance alone will suffice. The 
seeds of lefzdium sativum yerminated 
after six or seven hours, when put 
into Oxymuriatic acid; whereas, 
when lying in common water, they 
require from 36 to 38 hours. Ina 
leer, dated Feb. 1801, he writes to 
me, that in Vienna they derived 
much benefit from the discovery of 
this fact, and that seeds, 20 or 30 
years old, brought from the Bahama 
Islands, Madayascar, &c. which con- 
stantly refused to germinate, very 
readily in this way vegetated and 
produced plants which grew up 
quite successlully, As every gar. 
dener cannot obtain the oxymuriatic 
acid, M. tluniboldt proposes a very 
€asy method to procure it without 
dificulty. He took a cubic inch of 
Water, a tea-spoonfal of common 
muriadic acid, two tea spoonfuls of 
oxvd of manganese; mixed them, 
wid placed the seeds in them. The 
whole was then aliowed to digest 
wiha heat of 18——_30 Reaum. In 
this the sceds yermiunated excellent- 
iy; but it Is necessary to take the 
scedg Out as soon as the corkle ap- 
pears. . Phat the seeds are not in- 
jured by the acid, is proved by the 
Many plants which have been treated 
in this way, under the inspection of 
Mr. Jacquin, and in which vegeta- 
lion went on extremely well. 

“tis the oxygen of the atmos- 
Phere which stimulates the seeds 
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to germinate; and this explains at 
once the experiment of Mr. Achard, 
why plants vegetate faster in very 
compressed air, than in air in its 
common state. 

‘* Besides oxygen, ammonia fa- 
vours the germination of seeds: 
hence, they germinate almost im- 
mediately, when placed in manure. 
In fluids which contain no oxygen, 
seeds will not germinate. Thus, 
they never germinate in oil, which 
consists of hydrogen and carbon.’’ 

To this I may add, that Profes- 
sor Pohl, at Dresden, caused to ger- 
minate in oxygenated muriatic acid, 
the seed of a new kind of EAufhor- 
bia, taken from a collection of dried 
plants, 120 years old. Jacquin and 
Vander Schott, at Vienna, threw 
into this acid all the old seeds which 
had been kept 20 or SO years at the 
Botanic Garden, every previous at- 
tempt to produce vegetation 1n 
which had been fruitless, and their 
latent germinating powcrs were for 
the most part stimulated with suc- 
cess; even the hardest seeds yicid- 
ed to the agency of this acid. 


RUSTICUS. 
——<e 
QUERIES RESPECTING THE GYP- 
SIES, AND THE ABORIGINES OF 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A CokKRESPONDENT inquires, whe. 
therany measures have been adopt- 
ed for Instructing the Gypsies and 
reclaiming them from their wander- 
ing babits, in consequence of the pa- 
pers whici appeared on the subject 
in the Christian Ovserver for 1815 ; 
and, if not, whether any thing could 
yet be done for that purpose. 

Another correspondent ts anxious 
to know what measures been 
taken, either by government or indi- 
viduals, to instruct and Christianize 
the abortginal inhabitants of New- 
foundland, whose case was strongly 
noticed by Mr. Reeves, the judge 
of the island, in bis evidence betwre 
a Comimiiice of the House of Com- 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1,4 Charge delivered at the Primary 
Visitation of HERBERT Lord Bi- 
shot of PeTERBUROUGH, in July 
1820. 1820. pp. 38. 

2. Remarks upfion the Eighty-seven 
Questions frrofiosed by the Bishop 
of Peterborough to candidates for 
holy Orders, and to those in Orders 
who apply for a License to a Cu- 
racy. By the Rev. Josern WIL- 
son, A. M. 1820. pp. 69. 

S. A Refutation of the Remarks of 
the Rev. Josefh Wilson, with a 
brief Comment on the leading Te- 
nets of the Calvinistic Methodists. 
By a LayMan. 1820. pp. 59. 

4. A Refutation of the O4jections ad- 
vanced by the Kev. Joseph Wilson 
against the Bishop: of Peterborough’s 
Questions. 1820. pp. 87. 

5. The Legality of the Questions firo- 
jrosed by the Bishop. of Peterbo- 
rough to Candidates for holy Or- 
ders, considered as usurping the 
Place of an established Test. pp. 
29, 

6. 4 Refily to a Pamphlet entitled 
“ The Legality of the Questions, 
exc.” By a Layman. 1820. pp. 
20. 

7. The Curates’ Afifieal to the Equity 
and Christian Princifiles of the 
British Legislature, on the Arbie 
wary Nature of the Laws as they 
are now frequently enforced against 
them. 1819. pp. 177. 

3. Hard Measure, or Cruel Laws in 
Liberal Times, il:ustrated in the 
Sufferings endured, and the fiecue 
niary Loss sustained by the Rev. 
G. Bugg, A. B., in three Dismissaéds 
from his Curacies. Written by 
Himse.tr. 1820. pp. 46. 

*, The Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns. By ‘Tuomas 
Cuautmers, D. D. Minister of St. 
fohn’s Church, Glasgow. Vos. 


V.and VI. on Church Patronage, 
Glasgow. 182;. 


Tue Bishop of Peterborough is 
well known to the public from his 
various writings, and particularly for 
his zealous efforts to point out “ the 
consequences of neglecting to give 
the prayer-book with the Bible. It 
was his lordship’s deliberate opinion, 
that the Scriptures require ‘*a safe- 
guard against the delusions of false 
interpretations ;” and ** what better 
safeyuard,” he adds, *‘ can we offer 
than the Book of Common Prayer, 
which contains the doctrines of the 
Bible, according to its true exposi- 
tion??? Unh:ppily, however, for his 
lordship’s argument, the ‘* Metho- 
dists,”’ and ** Calvinists,’’ and ‘* Evan- 
gelicals,” had the effrontery to claim 
the Prayer-book for their own, as 
much asthe Bible; and not a few, 
both of our clergy and best informed 
laity, thought they discovered the 
unmitigated hypothesis respecting 
original sin and justification exclu- 
sively by faith, with other obnoxious 
tenets, lurking in the very formula- 
ries which were to be a safeguard 
against such perversions. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, in particular, 
as being the embodied creed of the 
church, were frequently appealed 
to with confidence by many who 
differed widely in their opinions 
from the Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity at Cambridge. What then 
was to be done? Nothing more 
easy: only prepare a * safeguard” tv 
the Articles, and if necessary a 
second safeguard to the first, and so 
on as the exlvences of the case may 
require: the project will then be 
accomplished. Such a* safeguard” 
we have in the “ eighty-seven ques 
tions,’ which have given rise to the 
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esent controversy, and which it 
will be necessary for us totranscribe, 
as the basis of the remarks which 
we may have to offer on the impor- 
tant subjects at issue between the 
Bishop of Peterborough and his op- 
ponents. We the less regret devot- 
ing a few pages to them, as they 
are not merely of momentary inte- 
rest, but will be referred to as an 
historical record. We shall give 
them as they stand in the pages of 
the Layman’s Refutation. 


“Questions proposed to Candidates for 
holy Orders, in the Diocese of Peter- 
borough, so arranged undee Heads, or 
Chapters, that they may exhibit a con- 
nected View of God’s Dealings with 
Man under the New Covenant. 


“Cuap.1—Of Redemption by Fesus Christ. 

61. Did Christ die for all men? or did 
he die only for a chosen few. 

«2 If Christ died for all men, and the 
free gift of God therefore came upon all 
men to justification, may we thence con- 
clue that ail men will be actually saved? 

3. Is not God himself welling that all 
men should be saved ? 

“+4. If then Cirist died for all men, and 
God is willing that all men should be 
saved, must not they who fail of salvation 
fail theough their own fault ? 

“5, Does it not then behoove us to in- 
quire into the terms of our redemption, 
that we may learn to do what is necessary 
on our parts towards the obtaining of ever- 
lasting salvation ? 

“6, Is it not necessary, in order to ac- 
quire a knowledge of those terms, to ex- 
amine, first, the state in which we were 
left by the Fall of Adam; and, cecondly, 
our deliverance from thai state, through 
the death of Christ ? 

‘Consult Rom. viii. 32; 2 Cor. v.15; 
1 Tim. ii. 6; James ii. 2. See also the 
consecration prayer in the Communion Ser- 
vice, and the Church Catechism, in answer 
to the question, ‘ What dost thou chiefly 
fearn in these Articles of thy belief 

“Rom. v. 18; 1 Tim, ii. 4. 


* Cuap. II.—Of Original Sin. 
“1. Did the Fall of Adam produce such 
an effect on his posterity, that mankind 
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became thereby a mass of mere corruption, 
oc of absotute and entire depravity? Or 
is tne effect only such, that we are very far 
gone from original righteousvess, and of our 
owi nature inclined toevil ? 

«2, Daes the notion of man’s total cor- 
ruption, oc absolute depravity, preduce in 
general (what 1s considered its chief re- 
commendation) a deep sense of humility ? 

‘© 3. Has nol the frequent reperition of 
the docirine, that we are not only far gone 
from righteousness, but are nothwy be:'er 
than a mags of mere corruption and de- 
pravity, 4 tendency to destroy all sense of 
virtue or moral goodness ? 

“4, Is it possible, that a doctrine, which 
tends to destroy all sense of virtue, ur 
moral goodness, should be a doctrine that 
comes from God ? 

5. D» we exalt the Creator by degrad- 
ing the creature ? 

6. Wiat advantage, then, can we de- 
rive from a doctrine which converts man- 
kind into a mass of absolute and entire de- 
pravity ?—See Art. IX. 


“Cuar. ILL —Of Free-Will. 

1. Is it in the power ct man, without: 
the assistance of God, to dv what ts pleas- 
ing and acceptable tv God ?—Art. X. 

2. Is not Divine assistance necessary, 
even to obtain the guild to do su >=Art. X. 

“3. But when we have the will to do 
what is pleasing to Gud, ‘s not the grace of 
God * work ng with us, and thus helping our 
infirmities ?—Art. X.— Rom. viti. 26 

*©4. Would it not be absurd to say, that 
the grace of God is working wttd us, ‘if 
we ourselves had no share in the work ? 

“© 5. Is it not, then, contrary to our Tenth 
Article, to declare, that man has no share 
in the work of his own salvation ? 

**6. Though the power which we pos- 
sess is derived from God, yet when God 
has given us power, does it not rest with 
ourselves to exercise that power ? 

“7, Does not St. Paul declare, that 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty 2—2 Cor. iit, 17. 

“8. Though it is God who enables us 
both to will and to do, are we not required 
in Scripture to exert that ability, and to 
work out our salvation ?—Philip. ii. 12. 

9, Isit not, then, contrary to say, that 
man has no share in the work of his sal- 
vation? 

“10 Are any advantages to be derived 
from the doctrine that God is the sole 
agent in the work of man’s salvation? 
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‘11, Is not the power of God equally 
tanifested, whether he vperates on man 
immediately, as in a mere passive object, 
or whether he acts mediately through the 
agency of man himself, and by means 
which, as Creator of all things, he must 
have previously imparted ? 

«12. Is it necessary, then, to deny the 
agency of man, in order to promote the 
glory vf God? : 

*©13. Has not the doctrine, that man 
himself has no share in the work of his 
own salvation, a tendency to make him in- 
different in regard to his moral conduct? 

‘614. Cana doctrine, which renders men 
indifferent with respect to their moral 
conduct, be a doctrine that comes from 
God? 


* CHAP. IvV.—Of Sustification, 


*§i—Of Fustification in reference to ever- 
lasting Salvation. 

1. Does not ine Church of Engiand 
distinguish justification from everlasting 
Salvation ?* 

‘© 2. Do not sur Articles represent jus- 
lification as preceding the performance of 
all our good works ?f 

‘3. Does not, therefore, our justifica- 
tion (as the term is used in our Articles) 
take place in this present world? f, 

‘4, Is not everlasting salvation the same 
as everlasting life or happiness in the 
world to come ? 

5. Is not then our justification the 
mere commencement of that of which in the 
general scheme of redemption everlasting 
Salvation is the end ? 


“§ i—Of Fustification in reference to its 
ause 

** 1}. Does not the Eleventh Article de. 

clare that we are “ justified by faith only ?” 

*€2. Does not the expression fait6 only, 

derive additional strength from the nega- 





‘*In the very first Homily, and in the 
very wording of that Homily, we find the 
expression, ‘justification and everlasting 
salvation.” If the disjunctive particle had 
been employed, the terms might have been 
considered as of similar import. But in 
such a case it would be tautology to em- 
ploy the conjunctive particle.” 

““t According to Art, XII. good works 
follow after justification; and according to 


Art. XILL. we are even incapable of doing 


good works, before we are justified.” 
“+t is used also in the same sense by 
S:. Paul.” 





tive expression in the same Article, and 
not for our own works ? 

"3. Does not, theretore, the Eleventh 
Article exclude good works from all share 
in the office of justification ? or, can we so 
construe the term faztA, in that Article, as 
to make it include good works? 

“4, Donot the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Articles further exciuce them ; the ove, by 
asserting that good works follow after jus- 
ufication; the other, by Inaintamiog that 
they cannot precede iv? 

“5 Can ihat which procedes an effec be 
reckoned among the causes of that «fieer? 

“6 Can we, then, consistently wich cur 
Articles, reckon Ue ps rtormance of good 
works among the causes of justification, 
whatever qualitving epibet be connected 
with the term cause ? 


“§ i.—Of Fustification in reference to the 
Time when it takes piace. 

1, When we are justified, are we not, 
in the words of tie Eleventh Acticle, ac- 
counted righteous befure Ged? 

«2. When we are acecunted righteous 
before God, and so accounted for tue merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, are 
we not then admitted to the benefit of the 
Christian Covenant ?—Arrt. XI. 

‘5. Is not therefore, cur justification 
our admission to the Christian covenant ? 


“Cuae. V —Of Everlasting Salvation. 

“1. Though we are justified »: admit- 
ted into covenant with God, through the 
merits of Christ, if we have but fazth in 
these merits, and though we are thus ad- 
mitted even defore our faith has produced 
good works, does not the performance of 
good works, when we are admitted into 
covenant, become thenceforth a bounden 
duty ? 

‘62. Do all men, who have been admit- 
ted into covenant with God, perform that 
bounden duty ? 

“3. Does not, then, experience shew, 
that faith, which had been sufficient for 
our admission to the Christian covenant, is 
not always productive of thac frait which 
is wanted in order to remain there? 

“4 Though the Twelfth Article de- 
clares, that good works spring out neces: 
sarily of a ively faith, are they a necessary 
consequence of faith in general ? 

“5 Is ihere not a dead faith as well! as 
a lively faith? and does not St. James give 
the former appellation to the faith wiich 
remaiveti unproductive of good works? 

“6. Though good works, then, are the 
natural fruits of faith, ave they the zeces- 
sary fruits of faith, or fruits which follow 
of necessity 2 
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‘7. [f our faith should nor be productive 
of good works, will our admisston \o the 
Christian covenant ensure our arrival at 
the completion of uw?) In other words, will 
the jusufication which takes place in the 
present hfe ensure our everlasting salvation 
or happmess in the life to come 2 

“8. Does not the Sixteenth Article 
declare that we may depart from grace 
and fall ato sin? 

“G Docs the same Article say more 
than that © we may arise again and ame.d 
our lives ?? anu does it not thus imply 
that we may not arise again and amend our 
lives ? 

“10. Does it not then follow from 
the S:ixicenth Article, that justification 
leads wot of necessity to everlasting sal- 
yation ? 

“J1. Is not then the performance of 
good works, a coudiiion of everlasting sal- 
vation though nor of justification, namely, 
as the term justification is used in St. 
Paul’s Epistles and in our articles? St. 
James takes it in a different sense ; and 
therefure does not contradict St. Paul. 

“32 Are conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctrine, that. sal- 
vation is the free gift of God? or must 
we not rather conclude, from the very 
circumstance, that though, on the part of 
God, the gifi is free, he may annex to the 
offer whatever conditions he may think 
proper to prescribe ?* 

“13. Are not those conditions repeated- 

ly declared in holy Scripture ? 
«44. Has not Christ himself declared 
that we are to be rewarded every man 
according to his worés,t and that they only 
who have done good shall come to the re- 
surrection of life ?} 

“15, Has not St. Paul also declared that 
God will render to every man according to 
his deeds ?—Rom. t. 6. 

16 Does not St. James ask the ques- 
tion, Can faith save us? And does he 
not himself answer the question, by saying 
that ‘faith, if it hath not works, ts dead ?? 
-~James ii. 14—17. 


“Cuar. VI.—Of Predestination. 
* | Does not the Seventeenth Article 


enumerate various qualities as belonging to 





*** The word used by St. Paul, clearly 
Shows that it is the giver, not the receiver, 
who is free from obligaiion.—See Rom. v. 


15, 16.” 
“+ Matt. xvi. 27. + John vy. 29,” 
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those persons who are predestined to ever- 
lasting life ? 

«2. Is it not one of those qualities, that 
‘they walk religiously in good works ?” 

“3. Is noi, therefore, the walking reli- 
giously in good works a criterion by which 
they who are predestined to eternal life 
may be distinguished from those who are 
not so predestined? 

“4, Does not our Saviour declare that 
we shall be Known by our worfs, as a tree 
is known by its fruit? Mart. vii. 16—21; 
xii. S3--55. Luke vi. 43 45. 

5. Does not St. Peter declare that we 
are elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God, unto obedience ?—] Pet. i. 2. 

“6. Is it not, therefore, a contradiction, 
both tg Scripture aud to the Seventeenth 
Article, to assert that the decrees of God 
are adsolute? or that election on the part 
of God has no reference to foreseen good 
conduct on the part of man ? 

“*7. If we believe that, in respect toa 
future state, neither our good conduct can 
excite any reasonable hope, nor our bad 
conduct any reasonable fear, is there any 
thing beyond the dread of temporal pun- 
ishment todeter us from the commission 
of crimes ? 

**8 [Is not the law of God (which, when 
rightly understood, affords us an additional 
eanction ‘o the law of man) so perverted by 
such a belief, as to become the means of 
counteracting the law of man ? 

“9, Is not such a belief injurious also 
to the individual, as well as to society, by 
exciting ungrounded hopes in the confi- 
dent hypocrite, and driving modest virtue 
to despair? 

“10. Though theCreator is not account- 
able to the creature, and his will alone de- 
termines whe shall be elected to eternal 
life, is it credible that a Being of infinite 
wisdom, justice, and goodness, should elect 
on any other principles than such as are 
consistent with thoge attributes ? 

“11. And does not absolute or indis- 
criminate election annul the distinctions of 
good and evil, of virtue and vice? 

‘12. Is, therefore, such election possible 
on the part of a Being who is infinitely 
wise, just, and good? 


“’Cuar. VIL—Of Regeneration, or the 
New Birth, 

“1. Is not our xew birth distinguished 

from our first, or natural birth, by being a 


spiritual birth ? 
2. Are we not spiritually born when we 
enter into covenant with God ? 
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‘3. Do we not enter into covenant with 
God, through Christ, at our baptism 2 

‘©4. When the outward sign is duly ac- 
companied with the inward grace, are we 
not then born (in the words of our Saviour, 
John iii. 5.) * of water and the Spirit? — 

“5 Does not our baptismal service 
accordingly declare that we are regenerated 
at our baptism ? 

‘©6, Does it make any exception or re- 
servation on that head? 

‘67, Is not our new or spiritual birth, 
as well as our first or natura! birth, an 
event which happens only once in our 
lives ? 

“© §. If, then, we believe in the doctrine 
of our Ciurch, that the new birth takes 
place at baptism, can we believe that they 
who have been baptized according to the 
rites of our Church will be regenerated at 
any other period? 


“Cuap. VIII—Of Renovation. 

“1. Though at our baptism we become 
regenerate, and were made the children 
‘of God by adoption and grace,’ does not 
the infirmity of our nature still require that 
we should daily be renewed by the same 
Spirit? See the Collect for Christmas 
Day. 

“9, Does the assistance which we thus 
receive from the Holy Spirit display it- 
self by sensible impulses ; or do we dis- 
cover this assis‘ance only from the effects 
which it produces ? 

“3, Does not St. Paul describe the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit? And do not these 
fruits consist in goodness and righteousness 
and truth? Ephes » 9. 

‘64. If we wish, then, to know whether 
we are assisted by the Holy Spirit, must 
we not examine whether we have attained 
to goodness and righteousness and truth ? 

«5. And if we have zor these fruits of 
the Spirit, is it not presumptuous to ima- 
gine that the Spirit dwelleth in us? 

“6. Do not even the dest of men require, 
during the whole course of their lives, the 
aid of the Holy Spirit to secure them from 
the danger of sin ? 

“7, Is it not then presumptuous to sup- 
pose that, at any period of our lives, we 
can have become either so perfect or so 
secure as to have no longer need of reno- 
vation ? 


“ Cuap. JX.—Of the Holy Trinity. 

& See the Articles 1—V.; and the 
Church Catechism. 

«1. Are not there Three Persons in 
the Holy Trinity, equal in power, though 
different in office ’ 





“2. What is the office of God the Fa. 
ther ? 

“*S. What is the office of God the Son? 

“4. What is the office of God the Holy 
Ghost ?”—Refutation, pp. 41—59, 


To these questions are added the 
following directions, which neither 
Mr. Wilson nor the Layman has in- 
serted, but which are very necessary 
for understanding the merits of the 
question at issue between the Bishop 
of Peterborough and his opponents, 
They stand as follow in “ Episcopal 
Innovation.” 


“© Directions for Answering the preceding 
Questions 
- paras , a 

They must be a!’ answered ir writing; 
and that the connexion betwee, the Ques- 
tions and their Answers may be distinctly 
seen, each question must first be ecpied, 
as it stands in this paper, and then followed 
by its proper answer, The Answers must 
be full, clear, and unequivocal; thar the 
Bishop may know whether the docirines of 
the candidate are in periect unison with 
the doctrines of the Church ; and, there- 
fore, whether he is fit for admission to an 
office in the Church. And that the can- 
didate may have sufficient time for the 
due consideration of these Questions, they 
will be sent to him by the post as soon as 
he announces his intention to the Bishop. 
When he has written the Answers, jie will 
subscribe his name at the bottom of each 
sheet; and either deliver them in person 
or send them by the post, as the Bishop 
shall require. And all candidates for holy 
Orders in this diocese are desired to take 
special notice, that if any question remains 
unanswered, or receives an unsatisfactory 
answer, it may tend to their exclusion from 
the sacrec office; for though scholarship 
is necessary to support the dignity of the 
clerical character, a conformity to the doc- 
trines of ihe Church is essential to its very 
existence.”—Episcopal Innovation, p. 104. 


This “declaration” is further 
stated, in some of the pamphiets 
before us, not to be a mere imope- 
rative threat upon paper, but to 
have been already acted upon in 
different instances, With these we 
have af present no concern; nor 
shall we allow ourselves, in our re- 
marks upon the subject, to interfere 
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with any questions of personal his- 
tory or alleged grievance. These 
may be proper subjects for inquiry 
at some other time ; but our concern 
now is With general ’ principles. We 
are indeed at all times averse to allow 
our pages to become a vehicle for 
circulating the charges which indivi- 
duals may think it necessary to prefer 
against the official conduct of public 
functionaries. But the case before 
us is of far wider comprehension : it 
is nota local question between a par- 
ticular diocesan and one or more of 
his clergy, but it is a question of a 
public, and, as we think, most omi- 
nous, character; and to which we 
could not be inattentive without com- 
promising the duties we owe to the 
church, and to the general interests 
of religion. 
The chief points to which we in- 
tend to invite the attention of the 
reader are, first, Whether a Bishop 
has a legal right to require of candi- 
dates for ordination, or of curates 
applying for a lcense as a test of 
their sound churehmanship, and a 
condition of their being admitted to 
orders, or of obtaining their license, 
that they shall fuliy, clearly, and un- 
equivocally, answer all the foregoing 
quesuons in writing, to his satisfac- 
tion, and that they shall subscribe 
iheir names to such answers ;_ se- 
condly, How far such an innovation 
isexpedientor likely to be useful; and, 
thirdly, What is the theological cha- 
r.c.er of the Questions themselves. 
1. The initral ground on which 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s oppo- 
nents rest their argument is, that his 
conduct 1s zHegal. The author of 
“ Episcopal Innovation” does not 
scruple even to affirm that ‘ there 
can be Jittle doubt but that his lord- 
ship would subject himself to the 
cognizance and censure of the courts 
of law, were he to refuse candidates 
ordination simply because they de- 
clined subscribing to his lordship’s 
‘view of the New Covenant’ as al 
hibited in these Questions.” (p. xii.) 
Now, in this assertion, we think that 


the author is incorrect; for we con- 
ceive that no court of law would take 
‘“‘ copnizance”’ of the point, and much 
less ‘*censure’’ a bishop for the use 
of his discretionary power in ordina- 
tion, even should an instance be 
supposed to occur of flagrant abuse, 
The case of licensing a stipendiary 
curate is analogous; for in neither 
instance do the statutes give to the 
person aggrieved a right of appeal 
from the decision of the bishop to 
any court, either of law or equity. 
The only appeal is to the archbishop 
of the province, who, as well as the 
bishop, is empowered to decide sum- 
marily and without assigning bis 
reasons. If the bishop’s motives 
should satisfy his metropolitan, the 
law is so far satisfied as to make the 
decision final. The legality or ille- 
gality of the proceeding is a point, 
however, which the archbishop is 
bound, im foro conscientia, most care- 
fuily to consider, and as much to act 
upon in deciding on the bishup’s con- 
duct, as if he were one of the Judges 
in Westminster Hall deciding on an 
appeal from the Quarter Sessions. 
The difference consists in this, and 
we admit it to be an important differ- 
ence, that in the case of the archbi- 
shop the final judgment which he 
pronounces is a matter of private 
arrangement, and not of public legal 
discussion. Were a bishop therefore 
to proceed upon grounds which af 
feared to the archbishopt illegal, legal 
redress might doubtless be obtained 
by means of the archbishop’s inter- 
vention. But this appears to us to 
be the only remedy which the law has 
prescribed, the aggrieved party not 
being entitled to demand any other 
investigation of his complaint than 
such as an appeal to the archbishop, 
who is constituted the sole and the 
irresponsible judye of the law as well 
as of the facts of the case, may give 
birth to. We are somewhat sur- 
prised that, in this controversy, little 
or no attention seems to have been 
paid to this main part of the question. 

In thus stating what is actually the 
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law on the subject, we are very far 
from meaning to argue in favour of 
this secret tribunal, bearing, as it 
does, in the principle of its constitu- 
tion, a far closer analogy to the office 
of the holy inquisition, than to the 
free and liberal spiritof British juris. 
prudence. On the contrary, we re- 
gard it as a blot on our statute-book. 
Publicity is one of the strongest 
checks—nay, we would add, if in- 
justice in the use of power is to be 
prevented, an indispensable check— 
on the frailty of our fallen nature ; 
and we have again and again stated 
our firm and unalterable conviction, 
that not only the plainest principles 
of equity require that such a course 
should be preferred, but that it would 
tend greatly to the honour, the efh- 
ciency, and the popularity of the Es- 
tablished Church, if the judgments 
of our bishops respecting their clergy 
were to proceed on known and intel- 
ligible grounds, which would bear 
the strictest investigation, and wouid 
be placed by their public and unam- 
biguous statement above the suspl- 
cion of passion, prejudice, or unfair- 
ness. At present, the law allows a 
bishop to eject a licensed curate, 
without assigning any reason. [Even 
if we were to admit, that, in the great 
majority of cases, this power is likely 
to be employed only on justifiabie 
grounds ; yet instances, it will not be 
denied, may arise of a contrary cha- 
racter: and while bishops are men, 
however proper it 1s to arm them 
with adcguete authority for a'l bene- 
ficial purposes, it is surely at least as 
necessary to cuard against error or 
abuse in the exercise of that autho. 
rity, as it is to guard egainst like 
error or abuse on the part of the 
judges of the Jand. We hive ex. 
pressed our inteniion to decline at 
present the investigation of individual 
Instances, in which this irresponsible 
power is alleged to have been mis 

used; but we have no hesitation in 
saying hypothetically, that numerous 
eases of such abuse are not unlikely 





tooccur. Would it be tolerated in 
this free country, that a general 
should be allowed to deprive an offi. 
cer under his command of his com. 
mission without an open trial ; hay, 
without naming the accuser, or stat- 
ing the evidence, or specifying his 
reasons ? We could indeed imagine 
many instances in which such a power 
might be exerted for the public be- 
nefit; but would not the high proba- 
bility of mistake or abuse far outweigh 
any conceivable advantages which 
could arise from it? The case applies, 
in all its force, to a bishop and his 
clergy; andif a prelate cannot assign 
a cause which will bear being made 
public, and, when assigned, cannot 
substantiate it, itis more for the wel. 
fare of the church and of the com- 
munity that the alleged, and perhaps 
real, delinquent should escape, than 
that he should be punished arbitra- 
vily on grounds either inadequate in 
themselves, or supported on inade- 
quate testimony. Private parues 
may guide their proceedings by more 
accommodating rules ; but public 
officers should be restricted by fixed 
and well-known regulations. It might 
be a sufficient reason tothe mind ofa 
rector to decline accepting a clergy- 
man as his curate, that his manner 
or his elocution was not agreeable, or 
that he was credibly informed that the 
individual was of opposite sentiments 
to himself on some controverted 
points ; and he might even adopt this 
decision without any impropriety on 
the strength ofa private communica- 
tion, the particulars of which he was 
not at liberty to disclose to the party 
concerned. This being an affair of 
voluntary and reciprocal contract, ne 
wrong could be done by either party 
to the other in declining the proposed 
arrangement. But very different is the 
case witha public judge or umpire— 
so different,indeed, that it is consider- 
ed in every court of law asa highly 
offensive act for any suitor in a cause, 
or any friend of ‘such suitor, to at 
tempt to convey private exparte llr 
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formation to the ear of a judge or 
juryman 5 and certainly no just judge 
would ever think of acting upon such 
information. It may be argued, in- 
deed, that the station and character 
of our bishaps forbid the idea that 
they will violate ihe dictates of their 
conscience in their official decisions ; 
but the same might be said, with no 
less truth, of our excellent and high- 
ly venerable judges, who preside in 
the different courts of law and equi- 
ty; yet who would wish to see a 
Lord Chanceilor, or a Lord Chief 
Justice, however unimpeachable bis 
churecter, however enlightened his 
understanding, and however pyro- 
found bis legal knowledge, adjudi- 
catlag causes on private or Confiden- 
tial information, and without assign- 
ing any reason for his decisions ? 
Such a summary process might, we 
Will admit, be, in numerous instan- 
ces, just, and also beneficial; but 
all reasonable men would dread the 
abuses to which it would unavoidably 
be liable. The argument applies 
with at least equal force to the bish- 
ops, Whose irresponsible powers may, 
in many cases, be so employed as to 
be beneficial to their clergy and the 
world ; but we fear that the practi- 
cal evils of the system (not to advert 
to its radical and incurable injustice) 
would infinitely outweigh any such 
advantages, ‘Che more the clergy 
are governed by the open aud manly 
procedure which characterizes our 
other institutions, and which alone is 
consistent with the rights, and con- 
genial to the principles and the habits 
of British subjects, the higher, we 
are disposed to think, will their cha- 
racier rise 3; and, we are very sure, 
the more respected will be the de- 
cisions of their ecclesiastical superi- 
ors, both by the parties concerned 
and the public at large. 

The case of the clergy, particu- 
larly the unbenificed clergy, is quite 
an anomaly in this free country. 
man of adequate learning, respecta- 
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ble talents, irreproachable character, 
and orthodox sentiments, after pro- 
ceeding through the usual gradations 
of academical life, may at the age of 
twenty-three, when it is too late to 
choose another profession or to recall 
the expense or titne consumed on 
his education, be rejected as a can- 
didate for holy orders, merely because 
he cannot in conscience give the ex- 
pected reply to eighty-seven ques- 
tions, the drift of which he may think 
at variance with the plain meaning 
of the legally authorized formularies 
which he is also required to sign, 
and is willing, ex animo, to sign and 
to abide by. Or if admitted by one 
bishop to deacon’s orders, he may 
still have another bishop’s eighty- 
seven questions to settle with his 
conscience oetore he can be admitted 
priest. Nay, even when fully re- 
ceived into the sacred profession, 
and rendeved for ever legally inca- 
p..bie of turning his attention to any 
secular employment, he may still be 
threatened with another eighty-seven 
questions by a third before he can 
obtain a license as a stipendary cu- 
rate in his diocese. Or should he 
obtain a license, and discharge his 
ministry faithfully in a parish, during 
the greater part of his life, another 
prelate may Come to the diocese with 
ua new code of intricate questions, 
and eject him peremptorily, if his 
sentiments do net accord with them, 
or even on the mere presumption of 
their not doing so. And all this with- 
out the bishop assigning his reason, 
or alleging any fault against the in- 
dividual. ‘This ts a monstrous abuse. 
Nothing like it exists In any other 
church on ecarth—not even in the 
Church of Rome. 

It was till lately considered, that 
the presentation to a benefice stood 
on firmer ground; because the jea- 
lousy of our laws in matters of pro- 
perty, and particularly of freehold 
property, bas given an appeal froma 
bishop whe refuses institution to the 
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courts of law or equity ; so that he 
Must either institute the presentee 
without delay, or be compelled to 
shew /egal cause for his reiusal. But 
from what passed in the House of 
Lords last session, in the case of the 
late bishop of Exeter and Mr. Jones, 
it appears, that ina large number, 
probably a majority of instances, this 
right of appeal is undermined: for 
wherever the testimonials of tne pre- 
sentec are not signed by clergymen 
in the diocese in woich his intended 
benefice jies, a bishop’s counter-sig- 
Nature is of course requisite ; and 
this counter-s'gnature, it Seems, may 
be refused, without a reason be- 
ing assigned; and, in fact, for no 
better reason perhaps than because 
the presentee is not willing to give 
a * full, clear, and unequivocal’’ re- 
ply to some eighty-seven leading 
questions, the aspect of which he 
may think quite inconsistent with 
the authorized tests which he is re- 
quired by law, and is willing from 
conscientious Conviction, to sign. 
We are not now bringing any 
charge ayainst our prelates for their 
mode of using their powers, either 
in the case of ordinstion, licensing, 
or countersigning ; but we contend 
that such irresponsible jurisdiction 
ought not to be given to any indivi- 
dual, however discreet or upright.— 
So long as bishops, like all other 
men, are liable to be prejudiced or 
misinformed; so long as they are 
open to the temptations of our com- 
mon humanity; so long ought some 
adequate barrier to be opposed to the 
unjust and oppressive use of their 
prerogative. And we, doubtless, owe 
it in great part to the benevolent 
principles and conscientious charac- 
ter of the generality of those who fill 
ihe right reverend bench, and not to 
she legal checks on their proceed. 
ings, thatclergymen are not appoint- 
ed or dismissed on the most frivolous 
grounds; and that personal feeling, 
or self-interest, or political bias, or 
private pique, or exparte representa- 
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tions, or the solicitations of friends, 
are not found to operate to a far wi. 
der extent than the bitterest enemy 
of the church wouid venture to insi« 
nuate has ever yet been the case.— 
We feel it our duty to pay this tri- 
bute of respect to the character of 
the present episcopal body; whose 
general moderation and integrity form 
the only, or at least the chief, protec- 
tion we possess against such enor- 
mous abuses as have been specified. 
But whatever may be the temper of 
any particular race of public men, it 
can never be wise to rest the rights 
and property of their fellow-subjects 
on so precarious a presumption as 
that they will always Continue to be 
just, and temperate, and wise, and 
imparual in their decisions. 

But the importance of the question 
under consideration will justify us in 
inquiring more in detail into its legal 
character. 

The Bishop of Peterborough brief- 
ly justifies his conduct by stating that 
“the Canons [the 48th and 49th] res 
quire an examination as well on the 
licensing of curates, as on conferring 
holy orders.” Bat the thirty-ninth 
canon equally requires ‘‘ due exami- 
nation’ for institution ; so that the 
whole question turns upon what is 
legally meant by due examination. 
We are disposed to think that if de- 
clining to admit the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s code of questions as a test 
of doctrine, Would not be considered 
by a court of law a sufficient reason 
to justify his lordship in refusing én- 
stitution ; neither is it a sufficient 
reason to justify him in the case of 
refusing ordination or a license.— 
There is, however, this difference 
between the two classes of cases; thet 
inthe former a court of law would 
be the umpire, and in the Jatter the 
archbishop of the province. Now it 
seems to be admitted by the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s warmest advo- 
cates that his lordship could not 
stand his ground in a court of law; 
in requiring replies to his queries 
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in the case of institution; and in 
point of fact, he has not, we believe, 
seen fit to suffer any case of that kind 
to come to a legal issue. We con- 
ceive, therefore, that by a parity of 
reasoning he is not legally justified 
in requiring this test in the cases of 
ordination and licensing ; and that 
an archbishop exercising his appel- 
lant jurisdiction is bound not to ad- 
mit, as a valid reason, what a court of 
law would have rejected, had an 
opening been allowed for the case to 
come under its decision. We are 
not arguing that our judges would 
compel a bishop to assign his reasons 
for refusing to ordain or license ; 
the fact is certainly otherwise ; but 
ifa case cow/d come regularly before 
them, in which his reasons were to 
be assigned, they would of course 
judge of their legal validity, and de- 
cide accordingly. Anarchbishop we 
conceive to be placed in similar cir- 
cumstances; for though he is em- 
powered to decide summarily, yet 
the grounds of his decision should 
be, not his private sense of expedien- 
cy, but the strict letter of the law, 
and the acknowledged provisions of 
the Church. 

How then deesthe matter stand? 
We admit, with the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, that a prelate net only may 
examine, but is bound by the canons 
to examine, the applicant for holy 
orders, or for a license to a curacy. 
But why did not his lordship add, 
that he has a right to examine, and 
is bound to examine, for institution 
also? One of the pamphlets before 
us asserts indeed that his lordship 
hasannounced his intention of apply- 
ing the test of his Eighty-seven 
Questions to the case of institu- 
tion; to which the Christian Re- 
membrancer, in its article on this 
controversy, only replies, that he has 
not announced this intention “in hie 
Primary Charge.” But may not his 
lordship have announced it else- 
where, or in some other manner; 
and may he not have subsequently 
discovered that the courts of law 
Christ. Obsery. No. 231. 
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would not support him in such a 
course? And if the use of the word 
‘sexamination” in the canon would 
not authorize his lordship to employ 
his zew test (for such we shall under- 
take to shew it is,) in the case of in- 
stitution, what becomes of the argu- 
ment derived from the use of the 
same term ‘“ examination” in refe- 
rence to licensing, or even to ordina- 
tion ? We donot mean that the three 
cases are exactly alike, or that a lar- 
ger discretionary power may not be 
necessary in one than in another ; 
but we contend that, in all, the dis- 
cretion ¢mployed must be @ éegal dis- 
cretion ; and that the imposition of 
this new test—or if the reader prefer 
the expression, this new mode of 
examination—is not entitled to be so 
considered. 

The argument by which the sup- 
porters of the Rishop of Peterbo- 
rough defend his lordship’s list of 
queries amouuts virtually and in fact 
to this; That because a bishop has 
a right to examine, he has a right to 
€xamine in what manner and on what 
subjects he pleases. It is true that 
Since the present controversy has 
arisen, a more measured language 
has been used in enunciating this 
proposition; and the right is tacitly 
restricted to an exumination upon 
the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, which, next to Scripture, the 
Church has appointed as the recog- 
nised expression of her sentiments. 
But, when Bishep Marsh’s Questions 
were first heard of, what person 
thought of considering them as mere 
queries upon the Articles® Are 
they not expressly set forth by his 
lordship as “a connected view of 
God’s dealings with man under the 
new covenant!” not a mere para- 
phrase of the authorized Articles, 
but a regular connected system of 
the author’s own framing ; and in 
fact, whatever they may be in name, 
a new set of Articles? They come, 
it is true, ip the shape of questions, 
yet being chiefly what lawyers call 
leading questions, they presuppose 
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the answers of the candidate; and 
they often adopt the expected answer 
of one question as the basis of the 
next. Itis dle, therefore, to make 
the distinction, upon which the Bish- 
op of Peterborough’s advocates so 
zealously insist, between questions 
to be asked and propositions to be 
signed. His lordship knew the ob- 
ject of his questions better than his 
advocates appear to do, when he 
spoke of therm in the language just 
quoted. He was well aware that 
they are so ‘connected’ that it is 
impossible to answer them, as the 
proposer requires, ina manner “full, 
clear, and unequivocal,”’ without as- 
seriing the doctrines which they im- 
ply. The very first question, for 
example, is, “ Did Christ die for all 
men, or did he die only for a chosen 
few?” Suppose the candidate should 
happen to think the latter, how is he 
to answer the second question, which 
proceeds hypothetically. “If {| then] 
Christ died for all men,” &c. and 
again a little lower down, ‘If then 
Christ died for all men,” &c. The 
whole tissue of questions, indeed, is 
thus woven together throughout; 
and itis utterly impossible for any 
person to give a categorical reply to 
many of them without fully admit- 
ting the premises on which they are 
founded. The reader will find a va- 
viety of examples of similarly con- 
structed questions in Cicero de Ora- 
tore, Aristotie’s Rhetoric, and all 
the books of logic ; as for example: 
* Was it yesterday that you had the 
ingratitude to strike your father? 
Answer me yes or no.” Ifthe res- 
pondent should say 70, then ask, On 
what day then wasit?”? but never al- 
low him to answer, by denying the 
supfifrosttion on which the question ts 
tacitly founded. 

Let us view the subject in another 
aspect. In admitting a person to 


noly orders, three points are requl- 
site ; namely, to ascertain, Ist, his 
moral and religious char.ecter; 2dly, 
his theological doctrines ; and, 3dly, 
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his general competency as an in- 
structer. For the first the bishop is 
usually obliged to depend on the 
candidate’s testimonials ; the second 
and third are the subject of his own 
personal **examination.’? There is 
not much difference of opinion, we 
presume, respecting the power of 
the bishop to examine into the com. 
fretency of the candidate, or the man- 
ner in which he is to employ that 
power. The chief point specified 
in the canons is, that the candidate 
“be able to yield an account of his 
faith in Latin, according to the Arti- 
cles of Religion ;...and to confirm 
the same by sufficient testimonies 
out of the holy Scriptures.” The 
13th of Elizabeth, c. xil. §. 5, which 
the Christian Remembrancer con- 
siders as ** designedly, or ignorantiy, 
overlooked by every writer in the 
present controversy,’ and as being 
‘the only law, properly so speaking, 
which governs the case,” merely 
Says the same thing ip nearly the 
same words; namely, ** to answer 
and render to the Ordinary an ac- 
count of his faith in Latin, according 
to the said Articles ;”’ and the rubric 
to the Ordination Service is to the 
same effect, stating, that the bishop 
may ordain, “after examination and 
trial, finding him learned in the Lat- 
in languoge, and sufficiently instruct: 
ed in holy Scripture.’ The com- 
petency then of the candidate is to 
be ascertained by an examination in- 
to hts classical attainments, and his 
knowledge of Scripture. 

But, in what way is the bishop to 
examine into the remaining and most 
essential point; namely, the religious 
sentiments of the candidate? Is be 
limited by the Church to fixed rules 
or is his power quite discretionary! 
Let us bear the opinion of Mr. Wil 
son on the subject. 


*Buthis lordship may, and no doubt 
will, reply, U neither propose, nor im 
pose, my Eighty-seven Questions as Ar: 
ticles of Faith, but as = my mode of 
examination; and, by the forty-eight” 








canon, I have a right to examine not 
only those who are candidates for holy 
orders, but those also who apply for licen- 
ses to curacies. 


“But of what are the Eighty-seven 
questions an examination ?—Not of a per- 
son’s competency for the due discharge of 
his ministerial functions, but of his faith 
on certain points of divinity. Now, what 
a man’s faith should be, the Church of 
England has determined in her Thirty- 
nine Articles full 250 years ago; nor has 
she ever since altered her standard of doc- 
trine. An examination, therefore, of a 
person’s faith ought to be by no other stan- 
dard than the Thirty-nine Articles: any 
thing more, on the subject of faith, is a 
usurpation of authority and power, and the 
imposing of a yoke on men’s consciences. 
A person utterly incompetent to the dis- 
charge of the ministerial functions might an- 
swer the Questions to his lordship’s satis- 
faction ; for adumb man might doit in writ- 
ing ashe requires. However, then, his 
Jordship may take shelter, and rest his de- 
fence under the word examination and the 
forty-eighth canon; yet still, I contend that 
the Eighty seven Questions are, to all practi- 
cal purposes, new Articles of Faith. Asa 
mode of examination of a man’s ability and 
qualifications for the office of the Christian 
Ministry, as 1 shall shew speedily, the 
Kighty-seven Questions are to the greatest 
degree unavailing, nay, altogether puerile - 
and the only purpose which they can an- 
swer, is, to ascertain whether a man’s faith 
agrees with his lordship’s, on those sub- 
jects which he proposes for answer. But 
etill, his lordship will say, By the forty- 
eighth canon I have a right to examine, 
and I will examine on what subject I 
please. Now, let it be admitted that his 
tordship has a right to examine, by the 
fortv-eighth canon ; stiilhe has no right to 
examine on what subject he pleases : for, 
upon that ground he might examine on the 
German language, and refuse a man ordi- 
nation, or alicense to a curacy, because he 
is nota proficient init. But bythe Canons 
ke has not aright te examine on what sub- 
ject he pleases; for the S4th, 35th, and 
S6h canons have determined the subject 
ofexamination, which is, that the candidate, 
at least ‘he able to vield an account of his 
faith in Latin, according tothe Articles of 
Religion approved in the Synod of the 
Bishops and Clergy of this realm, one 
thousand five hundred sixtv and two, and 
toconfirm the same by sufficient testimo- 
nies out of the holy Scriptures”? Here is 
ihe subject of examination specified, ang it 
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keeps close to the Thirty-nine Articles as 
they are now constructed; and notas Bishop 
Marsh may alter the construction, or in- 
crease the number, of them. To examine 
otherwise is contrary to the Canons, and 
illegal.” Remarks, pp. 18—20. 


We shall also adduce another pas- 
sage Closely connected with the pre- 
sent argument, from the fifth pamph- 
let on our list. 


* To estimate his lordship’s Questions 
properly, it will be necessary first to in- 
quire what is the test proposed by the 
Church of England, as the standard to 
which she requires all her ministers to 
refer their doctrinal interpretation of the 
sacred Scriptures. 


‘“‘ This test is the compendium of doc- 
trine contained in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of both Provinces, and the whele Cler- 
ry, inthe Convocatian holden at London 
in the year 1562, 


*‘ In addition to the above is required an 
assent to her formularies, or mode of wor- 
ship prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, with the oath of allegiance to the 
king. These provisions comprise all that 
is deemed necessary to determine what 
views we are to take of the leading truths 
and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
and of that modification of it which we call 
the Established Church; with a recogni- 
tion of the king’s authority, as supreme 
head of the church. 


“ The Church of England acknowledges 
no other test than this. Any attempt to 
exceed ihese Jimits, and to impose another 
standard, is expressly prohibited, and 
guarded against by the most positive in- 
junctions, 


“ That the sabject may be considered 
in its true bearings, it is desirable to draw 
the attention of the reader to the following 
circumstances :=— 


‘First, The design proposed in the 
compiling of these Articles; 


Secondiy, The spirit and sense in which 
they are to be understood ; 


“ And thirdly, The express provisions 
mace to guard against any future encroach- 
ment or perversion of their meaning, and 
to maintain them, as the only authorized 
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test and standard of opinion for ministers 
of the Established Church, in their full 
force and integrity. 


“First, then, their design. 


“This design is fully set forth in the 
title prefixed to the Articles. It is said to 
be ‘ for the avoiding of diversities of opin- 
ions, and for the establishing of consent 
touching true reiigion.’ 


“ Secondly, What is the sense and spirit 
in which they are to be understood? We 
are commanded to submit to them ‘in the 
plain and full meaning thereof ;’ and to 
take them ‘ in the literal and grammatical 
sense.’ 


* But there remains a third considera- 
tion, of peculiar weight and importance, 
What are the provisions made to maintain 
these Articles in their full force and au- 
thority, as the only test which the Church 
recognises in her doctrinal interpretation 
af Scripture ? 


** The royal ratification, which they re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1571, gives them the force and authority of 
the law of the land. Thev were again rati- 
fied and confirmed by King Charles 1. ; and 
thus enjoyed the sanciiwn of the supreme 
authority in two several instances ; an au- 
thority which has never been subsequently 
disputed. 


** But in addition to this, there is a Roy- 
al Declaration prefixed to the Articles, 
which is most generally attributed to 
Charles I. As it is still retained, in all the 
editions of the Articles it may be presumed 
that it exists in its original authority; and 
at all events it shews the jealousy with 
which any infringement of the spirit and 
meaning of the Articles was contemplated, 
The object of this Declaration is stated to 
be, ‘not to suffer unnecessary disputations, 
altercations, and questions to be raised, 
which may nourish faction both in the 
church and commonwealth.” It then sets 
forth, that ‘the Articles do contain the 
true doctrine of the Church of England, 
agreeable to God’s word,’ ¢ prohibiting the 
least difference fron: the said Articles.’ 
It provides against the exercise of private 
authority or judgment in any change or al- 
teration that may be deemed necessary ; 
requiring ‘the Bishops and Clergy in Con- 
vocation, having first obtained license un- 
der the Broad Seal, to deliberate of and to 
do all such things as being made plain by 
them, and assented to ‘ by his Majesty,’ 
‘shall concern the most settled continuance 





of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England; from which,’ it adds, ‘ we 
will not endure any varying or departing 
in the least degree.’ 


** Again, in order to heal ‘ the curious 
and unhappy differences which have for so 
many hundred years, in different times and 
places, exercised the church of Christ,’ the 
Royal Declaration observes, *‘ We will that 
all further curious search be laid aside, 
anil these disputes shut up in God’s pro- 
mises, as they be generally set forth to us 
in the bcly Scriptures, and the general 


meaning of the Articles of the Church of 


England, according tothem. And that no 
man hereafter shall either print or preach 
to draw the article aside any way, but shall 
submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof: and shall not put his own sense, or 
comment, to be the meaning of the Article, 
but shall take it in the literal and gram- 
matical sense.’ 

‘‘ Lastly, If any, ‘new sense’ be affixed 
‘to any article ,? or any § disputation’ be 
raised; or ‘any divine preach or print any 
thing either way, other than already is es- 
tablished in convocation with our royal 
assent, he or they the offenders sball be 
liable to our displeasure, and the Church’s 
censure in our Commission Ecclesiastical, 
as well as anv other. And we will see 
there shall be due execution upon them,’ * 
Legality, &c. pp. 2—5. 

There is some difficulty in de- 
fining the exact mode in which a 
bishop is to institute his examination 
into the doctrinal views of a candi- 
date. It is easy to reply. in general 
terms, that he isto keep close to the 
Articles; but considerable latitude 
of opinion must arise as to what may 
or may not be fairly considered as an 
infringement upon this stipulation. 
We are, upon the whole, inclined to 
think, that our Church has in most 
instances leaned rather towards for. 
mal rules than discretionary tests ; 
and this to an extent which is very 
generally, and often usefully, super- 
seded in practice ; as in the case of 
confirmation, in which the Church 
requires only that the candidate 
“ shall have learned the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the vulgar tongue, and 
be further instructed in the Churci 
Catechism set forth for that pur- 
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pose.” Here isa specified formal 
standard of examination; but the 
clergy very generally, and very pro- 
perly, think it right to go further In 
preparing their candidates for con- 
firmation, and are anxious to ex/ilain 
and enfurce what is taught in those 
documents, in order to prevent the 
sacred rite from becoming a mere 
unmeaning Ceremony. We think the 
case of ordination somewhat analo- 
gous, and that far more is requisite 
on the part of the bishop than a mere 
technical investigation, to which Mr. 
Wilson’s argument, if strictly fol- 
jowed up, would almost inevitably 
lead. The ordaining bishop, we 
conceive, ought to make his exami- 
nation bear strongly upon the point 
of the candidate’s piety and moral 
qualifications for his office. He ought 
to endeavour to ascertain his views 
and feelings relative tothe plain points 
of Christian faith and duty, and espe- 
ciaily in reference to the sacred office 
on which be is desirous to enter. An 
inguisition into the candidate’s opi- 
nions on a few controverted topics 
willgive buta very superficial in- 
sight, or rather no insight at all, in- 
to his religious character, and his 
qual fications for the office of a Chris- 
lian minister. A man may unequi- 
vocally embrace. or es unequivocally 
reject, the * Five Points,” and yet in 
either case be whcliy unfit to receive 
‘ordination: he may be destitute of 
the frst elements of religious quali- 
fication. We are far, therctore, from 

wishing to confine a bishop’s exami- 

nation to a mere technical routine; 

he must be armed with authority to 

iwculre lato the state of the candi- 

date’s mind, and to see ** what spirit 

be is of.? It would be no compen- 

sation tothe Christian church for the 

aimission of a vain, worldiy, and ob- 

viously irreligious person into the 

hiks of its functionaries, that he had 

“iswered in the most satisfactory 

Navuer toa list cf controversial que- 

‘ies. A strong infusion of humole 

hety towards God, and zeal for tiie 
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souls of men, would have been a far 
more hopeful symptom, and a juster 
passport to orders, even though ac. 
companied by some deviations in 
points of doubtful controversy from 
the personal sentiments of the or. 
daining bishop. We could earnest- 
ly wish that the state of the heart, as 
well as merely intellectual qualifica- 
tions, were more generally and fully 
inquired into, in the case of candi- 
dates for holy orders. 

But whatever may be the just ex- 
tent of episcopal power in examining 
candidates for orders, or a license, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s Ques- 
tions travel far beyond its limits. We 
have perused with attention all that 
has been written in their defence ; 
but are still incapable of discerning 
any substantial difference between 
them and a series of new articles of 
faith. They are expressly intended 
asa test of orthodoxy. They donot 
arise incidentally in the course of ex- 
amining an individual, with a view to 
clear up some questionable point in 
his peculiar creed ; butare set forth 
as a public exposition of doctrine for 
a whole diocese, and, it has even 
been reported, were fondly intended 
as a sort of exemplar for other dio- 
ceses also,in case the then new bishop 
had been fortunate enough to per- 
suade his seniors of the propriety of 
the general adoption of some such 
measure. But be this as it may, it is 
obvious that in every case to which 
they are applied, they ofterate én froine 
of fact as a new test, whatever may 
have been the limits of their évtended. 
range Of inquisition. Let apy man 

candidly read over theseKighty-seven 
Queries, and collate them with the 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion, and 
decide as his conscience shail cictete 
whether, in common fatiness, they 
can be considered as che sort of ques- 
tions which the befure cited cano.s 
statutes, end rubrics intended to b 
propose: (o a candidate, in yiving 
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to the said Articles.” Let him also 
catechize the language of the very 
authorities to which the learned pre- 
late and his defenders refer. ‘he 
thirty-sixth canon is expressly enti- 
tled, ** Subscription required of such 
as are to be made Ministers;”’ that 
is, of candidates for ordination—the 
case which seems to allow of the 
largest share of discretionary power. 
But this canon requires only an at- 
testation to the king’s supremacy, to 
the Book of Common-Prayer, and to 
the Articles of Religion. And what 
bears strongly on the general subject 
is, that though the title speaks only 
of ‘* such as are to be made ministers,” 
the body of the canon embraces the 
cases of licensing and institution. 

The thirty-fifth canon is entitled, 
“ The Examination of such as are to 
be made Ministers,” and it applies 
very forcibly tothe present argument. 
It enjoins, that ** before the bishop 
shall admit any person to holy orders, 
he shall diligently examine him zx 
the pfiresence of those ministers that 
Shall assist him at the impfrosttion of 
hands,”’ who, it stipulates, * shall be 
three at the least.””. Now this canon, 
on the very face of it, sews the an- 
tipathy of the church tothe * sic volo, 
sic jubeo”’ system which the advocates 
of Bishop Marsh contend for.’’* To 
guard against the possible abuse of 
episcopal power, the Church has 
strictly enjoined, that a bishop shall 
noteven examine acandidate but “in 
the presence of three’’....“ sufficient 
preachers”’.,..% at the least.” It was 
doubtless considered that an indivi- 
dual, however high his Station, or ex- 


* The Christian Remembrancer, in quot- 
mg the above canon, omits all mention of 
the “three sufficient preachers at the 
least,” and says simply, *¢ Thus [by this ca- 
non] the bishop, or drs deputy, is constituted 
sole indge of the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions!” Thus the persons appointed to 
assist, and, if necessary, to check the bi- 
shop’s proceedings, are not only reduced 
to one in number, but that one is made a 
mere deputy to give his countenance to his 
employer ! 
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cellent his personal character, might 
be prejudiced, or mistaken, or mis. 
informed ; and that the interests of 
religion and the church, as well as 
the rights and privileges of the sub- 
ject, required a reasonable check up- 
on his official conduct. And what is 
even more to the point, the canon 
adds, that ‘if the bishop have any 
lawful impediment, he shall cause the 
sail ministers carefully to examine 
every such person so to be ordered.” 
Here we learn that the bishop can- 
not peremptorily reject a candi. 
date on his own sole authority, eve. 
where there is * lawful impediment ;” 
but must refer him to at least three 
respectuble clergymen for further 
examination. But, were there no 
other argument, the words * daw/i/ 
impediment” would be, to our minds, 
decisive of the whole point at issue, 
and lead us to the conclusion already 
expressed, that the archbishop of a 
province, in his appellant capacity, 
ought to accept of no reason from a 
bishop fur declining licensing, or 
even ordination, which, if assigned in 
a court of law, would not be consi. 
dered legally valid. A refusal, for 
example, by the candidate to sign 
the appointed declarations and tests, 
would be a sufficient reason; or proot 
of immoral conduct; or a declaration. 
conlirmed by the examinaticn ot 
“three sufficient preachers at the 
least,’ of the incompetency of the 
candidate in literary or biblical know- 
ledge: but we put it to every person 
who has thought candidly on the sub- 
ject, whether the Bishop of Peterbu- 
rough could convince a court of law, 
or even three impartial clergymen, 
that a candidate’s not coming up (9 
the test of his Eighty-seven Questions 
is a “lawful impediment ;” that is, 
such an impediment as the law either 
distinctly specifies, or, by reasonabic 
inference, would admit. But the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s advocates 
seem to consider, that because the 
law makes a bishop irresponsible ‘o 
the ordinary courts for his proceed 
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ings relative to licensing and ordina- 
tion, he acts legally when he acts as 
his own personal sense of propriety 
or expediency may dictate. We con- 
tend, however, that he may sull act 
illegally, though he is sheitered by a 
sort of act uf indemnity from any Ju- 
dicial investigauon of his procecd- 
ings. The fact is, that there is at 
present ab adomaly in our ecclesias- 
tical code by the clashing of incon- 
sistent provisions. A bishop is vot 
authorized to refuse to ordain or hi- 
cense without legal cause; but should 
he specity no Cause at all, or even a 
cause Clearly zliegal, there 1s no ju- 
dicial remedy for the disappointed 
candidate. ‘The “Curates’ Act,” 
which is now embodied in the * Con- 
solidation Act,’”? empowers a bishop 
to proceed * summarily and without 
process,” subject only to an appeal 
to the archbishop, who is also em- 
powered to act in the same manner. 
This supersedes all canons, and ru- 
brics,and statutes, except so far as the 
archbishop may sce fit to employ 
them to regulate his own private 
judgment; which we ought to pre. 
sume he will always do before he de- 
cides the question, and that he will 
decide strictly in his judicial charac- 
ler as an appellant court, after fully 
hearing and weighing the facts and 
arguments on dolh sides. But what 
we complain of is, that the individual 
who alleges the grievance is not le- 
gally entithed to be heard, or to flead 
those statutes, rubrics, or canons, or 
even to demand what is his offence, 
by what law he is tried or condemn. 
ed or what evidence is brought 
against him. ‘The bishop may pri- 
vately state his own case to the arch. 
bishop, and the whole be settled sum- 
marily, and without the complainant 
knowing any thing of the matter un- 
til informed of the result. Such a 
sysiem as this Is fraught with evils ; 
and were no case of abuse ever really 
to happen, the liability to it would 
be a sufficient argument for adopting 
a less exceptionable mode of pro. 
cedure, 
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We have touched chiefly on the 
case of ordination, because that is the 
one in which it seems most necessa- 
ry that the Bishop's discretion, as to 
what is a fit, legal, and efficient ex. 
amination, should be the ieast limit- 
ed. Yei even in this case we contend 
that w prelate is not buund io make, 
and cugit notin point of fact to make, 
nor ought the archbishop to allow 
him to make, deeper ingutsition into 
the sentiments of the candidate upon 
controversial subjects thun the Thir- 
ty nine Articles, framed expressly 
to prevent mischievous disputations, 
naturally and fairly ead him to insti- 
tute. If the applicant protess to re. 
ceive every propositionin those Arti- 
cles when proposed to him serzatim 
in its plain grammatical import, he 
ought pot to be, and cannot legally 
be, rejected, merely because, in mat- 
ters which the Chuch has not ex- 
pressiv decided upon, he differs from 
the ordaining bishop. But the case 
of licensing and revoking licenses is 
even stronger ; and we are far from 
sure that much that has been argued 
respecting a bishop’s authority on this 
subject does not, if strictly examined, 
upply only to a license for preaching, 
avd not lor exercising the other offi- 
ces of a parochial minister. ‘The 
furty-ninth canon suys: ** No person 
whatsoever not examined and ap- 
proved by the bishop of the diocese, 
or not licensed, as jis aforesaid, fora 
sufficient or convenient freacker, 
shall tuke upon him to expound ia 
his own cure, or elsewhere, any Sciip- 
(ure or matter of doctrine, but shall 
only study to read plainly and aptly 
(without glossing or adding) the Ho- 
milies already set forth, or hereafter 
10 be published by lawful authority, 
for the confirmation of the true faith, 
and for the good instruction and edi- 
fication of the peopie.’’ Thus we 
sce that a clergyman may have a 
cure who Is not licensed to preach 
—a Case of very common occurrence 
before the general diffusion of learn- 
ing and information. The modern 
practice of licensing every clergy- 
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man to preach may have given rise 
to sume of the ambiguities which 
occur in the use of the term ‘li- 
cense.” But it is not necessary at 
present toenteron this subject. The 
case before us appears to Us clear 
enough ; and it comes briefly to this, 
that the Bishop of Peterborough 1s 
so far legally justified, that no per- 
son but the archbishop can call him 
to account for his proceedings, and 
thai no individual aggrieved by them 
can obtain any redress except by an 
appeal to that authority ; but that, at 
tne same time, he is not morally jus- 
tified, because he has exceeded the 
obvious intention of the Church, and 
vi tuaclyimposed upon her ministers 
new and unauthorized articles of re- 
livion, which would not be admitted 
iss Jaw as a valid plea in the case of a 
refusal fo grant institution, and there- 
fore ought to not to be imposed by 
a prelate, or allowed by the archbi- 
shop, in the kindred cases of licens- 
ing aod ordaining. 

But there seems to run throughout 
the arguments of the Bishop of Pe. 
terborough’s delenders a tacit hypo- 
thesis, that a bishop, in supporting 
what he considers ‘o be the doctrines 
of the Church, is at liberty to use his 
own discretion as to the manner of 
effecting his object. His lordship 
himself remarks, in a note to his 
Charge (p. 24,) that ‘* what some 
persons call the doctrive of the Es- 
tablished Church is very different 
from that which is called so by 
others 3”? from which he infers, that 
an “examination” is necessary fora 
license, “in addition to the usual tes- 
timonial ;” which testimonial, by the 
way, always attests the sound doc- 
trine and churchmanship of the ap- 
plicant, as well as his morals and 
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expect thatall his clergy shall under. 
stand them precisely in the same 
manner with himself. It is nothing 
to the purpose that the bishop who 
acopts such a measure is sincere in 
his own interpretation of them; the 
text, and not bis comment, is the 
authorized standard ; and it was spe- 
cifically to prevent disputes that the 
document was enjoined to be sub- 
scribed in its plain grammatical con- 
struction. And this, we farther con- 
tend, is not only all that the Church 
requires, but all that a national es- 
tablishment can reasonably hope to 
obtain. Where men are honest, this 
is enough; where they are not ho- 
nest, nothing iserough. If an Ari- 
an or Socinian will be so disingenu- 
ous as to subscribe the First and 
Second Articles, he will not scruple 
to give the most convenient answer 
to Bishop Marsh’s Eighty-seven ten- 
ialive Questions, or to eighty-seven 
more. The same observation ap- 
plies, in its measure, to points of mi- 
nor difference.—But we may have 
occasion to touch upon this part of 
the question in another stage of our 
remarks. At present, we are re. 
ferring only to the intention of the 
Legislature and the Church in impos- 
ing the test of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and to the illegality of virtually 
superseding them by requiring an 
attestation to them, not as they are, 
but as they appear in the ex-parte 
comment of an individual prelate. 
On this point it is impossible for 
the Church to deliver her sent- 
ments more clearly and unequivo- 
cally than she has already done in 
the Royal Declaration prefixed 
the Articles, and which would noi 
have retained the distinguished place 
it holds in our formularies, if it 
were not regarded as an authori- 
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good behaviour. ‘The Bishop, then, 
it seems, is to do far more for the 
Church than she ever thought of do- 
ing for herself; and, instead of al- 
lowing the Articles to speak for 
themselves, is to narrow them down 
to his own private opinion, to place 
a “safeeuard” upon them, and to 
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tative expression of her will.— 
Almost every line of that Declara- 
tion is directly pointed, as if by 
anticipation, against the LEighty- 
seven Questions of the Bishop of 
Peterborough. The Declaration is 
made, with the adyice of the bishops. 
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for the very purpose of maintaining 
the church “in the unity of true 
religion, and in the bond of peace,” 
and to prevent “ unnecessary dispu- 
tations, altercations, or questions to 
be raised, which may nourish faction 
both in the church and common- 
wealth.”” It prohibits the ‘ least 
difference from the Articles of the 
Snurch of England,” which are stat- 
edto ** contain the true doctrine of 
the Church of England agreeable to 
God’s word ;”’ “ from which doctrine 
we will not endure any varying or 
departing inthe least degree.” Suill, 
however, the Declaration is so far 
from permitting any bishop to put 
his own sense on the Articles, and 
to impose that upon others as a test 
of their churchmanship, that it dis- 
tincily forbids such a proceeding. 
‘ No man hereafter shall either 
print or preach to draw the Article 
aside any way, but shall submit to it 
in the plain and full meaning there- 
of; and shall not fiut his own sense 
or comment to be the meaning of the 
Article, but shall take it in the literal 
and grammatical sense ;” and “if 
any public reader in either of our 
universities, or any head or master 
of a college, or any other person re- 
spectively in either of them, shall 
affix any new sense toany Article ;” 
—‘‘or if any divine in the universi- 
ties’ (nO exception is made in fa- 
vour of the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity) * shall preach or print any 
thing either way, other than is al- 
ready established in convocation with 
our royal assent, he or they, the of- 
fenders, shall be liable to our dis- 
pleasure, and the Church’s censure.” 
And lest it should be supposed that 
the Church meant to tolerate only 
one set Of opinions respecting the 
disputed points, the Declaration dis- 
tinctly recognises and admits a va- 
riation of sentiment, provided only 
that “all further curious search be 
la'd aside,” and disputes be “ shut up 
in God’s promises, as they be gen- 
erally set forth to us in the holy 
Christ. Observ. No, 231. 
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Scriptures, and the general meaning 
oi the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land according to them ;” and it 
even concedes to both the contending 
parties, though differing so widcly 
from each other, that as they all wil- 
lingly ‘subscribe tothe Articles,” 
so itis to be assumed * that they all 
agree in the true usual literal mean- 
ing of them.’’ Nay, it goes on to 
cite it as a proof of loyalty to the 
Church, that even in the more curi- 
ous points of difference, ‘* men of all 
sects take the Articles of the Ciurch 
of England to be for them ;”’ a fact 
wiich is admitted to indicate, “ that 
none of them intend any desertion 
of the Articles established.” 

Now, let us Compare for a mo- 
ment the spirit of peace and mod- 
eration, of manly candour and com- 
prehensive liberality which breathes 
throughout this Declaration, with 
the subtle, conteutious, dogmatical, 
sectarian, and narrow-minded spirit 
which, we grieve to say, pervades 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s Eigh- 
ty-seven Questions ; and we cannot 
fail to see their substantial illegality. 
For our own part, we regard them 
as constituting areal act of schism, 
as a violation of the fundamental 
principles of the Church, and a trans- 
gression of her most express and au- 
thoritative injunctions. We do not 
attribute to their author purposes 
hostile to the peace and unity of the 
Church, which it was the object of 
the Royal Declaration to preserve ; 
but we maintain, that Aad he enter- 
tained such a purpose, he could not 
have gained his end more effectually 
than by the adoption of such a test 
of churchmanship as that he has 
chosen to institute ; and which also, 
when considered in itself, and with- 
out reference to his lordship’s inten- 
tion,-wears more the air of a trap to 
catch tender consciences, than of an 
honest effort to maintain the doctrin- 
al purity of the Church of England. 

II. But it is time that we should 
enter on the brief consideration of 
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the second point proposed ; namely, 
how far the innovation made by these 
Questions on the usual mode of ex- 
amination for orders or a license is 
expedient, or likely to prove useful. 
We call it ‘‘an innovation ;” for 
even if the propounding of such 
questions were as clearly legal as we 
think it otherwise, the measure dif- 
fers so widely from the usual prac- 
tice of the episcopal bench that it 
must be viewed inthis light. Inthe 
case of licensing especially, it has 
scarcely entered into the view of our 
prelates to insist upon any exaMina- 
tion whatever, and much less an ex- 
amination of the kind adopted by the 
Bishop of Peterborough ; or rather 
their right to examine for a license 
seems tacitly to hive been consider- 
ed in much the same light as their 
right to examine for institution, 
which has in practice resolved itself, 
probably because it would be so con- 
strued in acourt of law, into pro- 
posing the legal tests. and demand- 
ing the customary qualifications. 
Now, to clear our ground, we 
Should again state what we have be- 
fore admitted, that a bishop Aas a 
right to examine fora license; nay, 
that he 1s enjoined to do so, and can- 
not legally license without examina- 


tion. But then, this examination . 


must be of a known and definite 
kind ; it must not depend upon the 
doctrinal views of an individual pre- 
late, but on those of the authorized 
formularies of the Church; and it 
ought to be directed to such partic- 
ulars only as the Church acknowl. 
edges to be essential to her consti- 
tution. But this brings us back to 
the point from which we set out— 
the authorized standard, the legal 
test, the Thirty-nine Articles, de- 
signed expressly to secure uniform. 
ity. These, all the bench, and all 
sound churchmen, both legally and 
morally agree to admit as the crite- 
rion of the mode in which the Church 
receives the doctrines of Scripture. 
But step one pace beyond this, and 
all is confusion. All parties admit 
the Articles, and each proposition 


they contain; but numerous dif. 
ferences prevail relative to the ip- 
ferences to be deduced from them, 
What then is to be done to secure 
a right understanding of them? 
‘I will give my own construction,” 
virtually says the Bishop of Peter. 
borough, *‘and that shall be con. 
sidered, in my di .cese at least, 
the right and legal construction,” 
But suppose other churchmen and 
other bishops view the matter dif. 
ferently, what then is to be done? 
** Bat,’ it is virtually rejoined, * they 
cannot, they ought not, they siall 
not view it differently ; for to do so 
would be Calvinisin.” But who 
shall judge what is Church-of-Eng- 
landism, and what is Calvinism? In 
a Protestant Community such points 
are sometimes dificult to settle; a 
popish and infallible church would 
perhaps manage the matter more 
adroitly ; though, even there, a gen- 
eral council would be necessary to 
carry a novel and questionable 
scheme into effect. Jf the Bishop 
of Peierborough can procure the 
sanction of Convocation to his ques- 
tions ; 7f he can procure them to be 
recognised by an Act of Parliament, 
and sent forth under the Broad Seal 
of England, with a Declaration an- 
nexed to them similar to that pre- 
fixed to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
then, but not ¢idl then, will we 
admit that in examining fora license 
his lordship has not only a legal 
right, but is in duty bound, to con- 
stitute them the standard of ortho. 
doxy. All must allow, that if the 
practice of a more extended exa- 
mination for a license is to prevail, 
it ought to be conducted in a unt- 
form manner, and on known and 
commonly received principles. But 
there seems no possibility of this 
being effected but by all our pre- 
sent and future prelates agreeing to 


merge their private differences of 


opinion which is, in fact, rectls 
ring to the neutral ground of the 
authorized standard. If we depart 
from this standard, there will be no 
end of division. Every prelate whe 
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thinks the Articles not sufficiently 
definite to ‘catch’? (as one of the 
pamphlets before us expresses it) 
“Evangelical candidates,” or any 
other Class of candidates whom he 
wishes to discourege, will be at 
liberty to draw up and propose a 
fresh test, until the express intention 
of the Church is defeated, and nu. 
merous schisms, the very evil she 
intended to prevent by her formuia- 
ries, are gencrated on every side. 
But even supposing that our pre- 
lates were generally of opinion that 
something more specific than the 
appointed tests has become neces- 
sary, and that to propose the Articles 
is insufficient without proposing also 
the exact mode in which they are to 
be received ; and supposing also that 
they were all agreed, for themselves 
and their successors, as to the pre- 
cise views which should alone be 
tuken of every minute doctrine and 
inference to be elicited from them ; 
and supposing, further, that thus 
influenced they could be legally jus- 
tified in drawing up and imposing a 
stricter test than the law at present 
requires ; —still, we ask, would the 
present Bishop of Peterborough be 
the individual best fitted to pen the 
new code of doctrine, which was to 
be made the standard of ecclesiasti-. 
cal reference? We mean no per- 
sonal offence to his lordship, whose 
learning we respect, when we ex- 
press our doubt of his qualifications 
fora task of thisnature. The per- 
son charged with such an office ought 
at least to be a divine of known mode- 
ra‘ion, and freedom from party spirit, 
and of a conciliatory turn of mind ; 
but it has been the lot of the Bishop 
of Peterborough to ve known to his 
countrymen, almost exclusively, by 
his polemical writings. His lord- 
ship’s first controversy, we believe, 
was with Archdeacon Travis, on the 
identity of certain Greek MSS., in 
which, with a great parade of mathe- 
matical science, and an assumption 


of irresistible demonstration, he con- 
structed a theorem to establish that 
identity which has since been shewn 
to have had no foundation whatever 
on which to rest * He was next 
engaged in political discussions ; 
then in a literary and B blical con:ro- 
versy with the late Bishop of London, 
Dr. Randoiph, on the subject of his 
translation of Michaelis, and his well- 
known * hypothesis” respecting the 
origin of the Gospels;t next ina 
newspaper and pulpit controversy 
on the systems of Bell and Lancas- 
ter; then on the subject of justifi- 
cation, which it his object to identify 
with baptism ; nextin his best known 
controversy respecting the Bible So- 
ciety ;¢ besides various subordinate 
controversial letters and pamphlets 
on religious toleration, the Prayer- 
book and Homily Society, &c. &c. 
Last, and not least, appears the con- 
troversy before us ; in which, bow- 
ever, it is but right to add, that his 
lordship has not come forward fur- 
ther than to furnish, in his Eighty. 
seven Questions, the incitement to 
debate, and the materials for it—the 
text, in short, on which a host of con- 
troversial pamphlets are the com- 
ment— and also briefly to defend his 
new mode of examination in the Pri- 
mary Charge to his clergy. Now, 
surely a divine who has been thus 
strenuously engaged as a farty in so 
many of the controversies of his age, 
cannot be considered as qualified for 
the delicate office of drawing up a 
new standard of doctrine for the 
Church, or for any section of it ; as, 
in addition to the probability that his 
own views may be somewhat influ- 
enced by his having already commit- 


* See, for a full exposition of this theo. 
rem, the Christ. Observ. for 1813, pp. 455, 
794. 

+t See Christ. Observ. for 1804, p. 648; 
and for 1813, pp. 453 and 799. 


$ See Christ. Obsery. for 1812 and 1813, 
passim. 
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ted himself, perhaps hastily, to cer- 
tain opinions, as well as by his po- 
lemical habits, there is the certainty 
that his name alone would excite a 
strong prejudice against his dicta in 
various quarters, and awaken suspl- 
cions as to the scriptural moderation 
and well weighed accuracy of dovtri- 
nal statements promulgated under 
such a sanction. This conjecture is 
borne out by the controversy before 
us. Mr. Wilson, for example, ex- 
presses his sentiments as follows. 


‘*It seems most probable, that in draw- 
ing up the Peterborough Questions his 
lordship has had principally in view several 
of the controversies which have been agi- 
tated in the Church of England during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. And per- 
haps he may think that some who would 
wish to be thought sound members of our 
Church, are not sound in their doctrine, 
and do net accord with her in sentiment. 
His lordship has had no small share in 
some of these controversies ; and it is not 
right that he should be judge in his own 
caus’, and determine what is orthodox by 
hisown vote. This neither will nor ought 
to be granted to him; and he must there- 
fore expect that his doctrines and dogmas 
will be examined as freely as those of any 
other writer upon these subjects. There 
is no man who owes the obedience of faith 
to his lordship, and therefore he ought not 
to exact it from any man, Bu: what if it 
shall appear that, in some very important 
points, he has written contrary to the Arti- 
cles of our Church?) What, if it shall 
appear that few men professing to be minis- 
ters of the Church of England, have ad- 
vanced so Many propositions which are 
utterly at variance with the plain, literal, 
and grammatical sense of some of the 
Thirty-nine Articles? If these things do 
appear, then shall the conclusion of his 
Majesty’s Declaration be my inference. 


‘* Has he not maintained, in opposition 
to the Sixth Article, that very Article 
which is ‘of the sufficiency of the holy 
Scriptures for salvation.’ that the Scrip. 
tures need a corrective ?* And has not the 





*Dr Marsh’s words are, speaking of 
the distribution of Bibles by the Bible So- 
ciety, in his address, (signed with his name, 
to the members of the Senate of Cam- 
bridge,) dated Nov 23, 1811: ‘ It is true 
that these members of it (the Bible So- 


popish priest, Gandolphy, hailed him as 
giving up and deserting the very founda. 
tion of Protestanism ?> Has he not assert. 
ed, in oppesition to the Twelfth Article, 
that faith, when lively, does not necessarily 
produce good works? and, in opposition 
to the same article, compared faith to the 
blosssm, when it compares faith to the 
tree? Has he not turned the Sixteenth 
Article aside, by asserting that it implies 
what it does not imply? Has he rot turn- 
ed aside the Seventeenth Article, by 
making election to depend upon foreseen 
good works? Has he not impugned both 
the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-seventh Ar. 
ticles by maintaining, that all persons bap. 
tized according to the rites of the Church 
of England are regenerated, when they 
miainrain that the sacrament avails to the 
good of those only who receive it worthily 
and rightly? And has he not endeavoured 
to lower the doctrine of original sin below 
the standard of expression and statement 
used by the Homilies?) And does he not 
hold that we may be jus‘ified by an unpro. 
ductive, dead faith 2?” Remarks, pp. 65— 
67. 


That the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Fighty-seven Questions have no ten- 
dency to promute * peace,” is suffi- 
ciently evident from the angry feel- 
ings which have been elicited by 
them ; and this alone would be a very 
strong argument against them, But 
we contend further, that they are as 
little calculated to promote * unity” 
as peace ; that they are as inefficient 
in the cause of uniformity as of 
Christian charity. No party-spirited 


ciety) who are attached to the Church, 
may so far correct the evil, that when they 
have obtained Bibles for distribution from 
this Society, they may of themselves add 
prayer-books and religious tracts in unison 
with the established faith, and that this 
correction will be rendered easy, if, as fre- 
quently happens, they are members also of 
the other Society.” We introduce the 
passage here, in order to vindicate Dean 
Milner from the imputation of having used 
the expression “corrective” of the Scmp- 
tures, as applied by Dr. Marsh to the 
Prayer-book, unfairly, It is true that Dr. 
Marsh, when he afterwards reproduced 
this address in another form in his ‘ In- 
quiry,” omitted the above sentence; but 
we have it now before us in the address as 
it originally stood.—Ep. 
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measures can possibly have this de- 
sirable effect: they only widen the 
breach which wise and moderate 
men wish to close: they conciliate 
no dissidents, wirile they make many: 
they reverse the episcopal crosier ; 
—so that far from being, as the old 
divines considered it, a hook to draw 
back the wandering sheep, and re- 
tain them in the fold, it becomes 
merely a staff for attack ; and even 
in its attacks, instead of driving away 
the wolves, it only serves 'o frighten 
and harass the sheep. We believe 
that even in the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rouch’s own diocese, his Jordship’s 
Eighty-seven Questions can never 
produce real uniformity. They may 
induce an indolent, or careless, or 
perhaps a diffident young man, * ju- 
rare in verba magistri;’’ or may 
Operate as a guide to a not very 
scrupulous aspirant for preferment, 
in moulding himself to the principles 
of his patron ; but while the clergy 
have power to think for themselves, 
and to convey their sentiments to 
each other, it is incredible that they 
will blindly tread in the Jine chalked 
out for them in these diocesan ques- 
lions, eXcept so far as they may 
think them consonant with Scrip- 
ture, and the Articles of the Church 
—which, in fact, is reverting from 
them to the admitted standards. 

But, even supposing that the Bishop 
of Peterborough could reduce all his 
clergy to his own mode of thinking, 
this could be effected only by shut- 
ting the door which our wise and 
temperate reformers purposely and 
judiciously left open. They indeed 
thought it necessary, and not without 
reason, to have some standard, though 
the one which they fixed upon was 
peculiarly mild and mediatory. But 
even their moderate test, (including 
subscription to the Articles, and the 
use of the Liturgy,) did not pass 
Without opposition and secession ; 
and though not two thousand, as the 
Puritan historians love to tell the tale, 


yet certainly a very large number of 
ministers, many of them men of great 
learning and piety, quitted their be- 
nefices rather than conform to the 
appointed standard. But if a new 
test were fixed upon, and rigidly 
exacted, after the pian and in the 
spirit of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
“connected view of God’s dealings 
with mankind,” we think it very pro- 
bable that far more than * two thou- 
sand’’ of the clergy would quit the 
church, and how many hundreds of 
thousands of the laity would follow 
them, It is beyond our power to 
compute. 

And besides, what warrant has any 
individual prelate to be stricter in the 
terms of admission than the Church 
herself? The author of * The Le- 
gality of the Questions,” remarks 
very justly on this part of the subject ; 


“ That the design of the Reformers, in 
the compilation of the Articles, is mate- 
rially infringed upon, cannot but appear 
evident, if we reflect upon the cautious and 
prudent manner in which the founders of 
our Church express themselves on contro- 
verted and mysterious points of faith. The 
Seventeenth Article is an ample illustra- 
tion of this remark, and in its present form 
no objection is ever made to subscribe to 
it. But the Peterborough propositions take 
a wide and sweeping range of doctrine ; 
they boldly pronounce on the most myste- 
rious tenets of our faith, subjects on which 
the wisest and most conscientious men 
have never been able to attain one uniform 
view: they assume to affix a. specific 
Meaning, to solve every difficulty, and then 
authoritatively require the candidate to 
acquiesce in the same conclusion, on the 
penalty of being rejected. The effect of 
this exercise of authority on the part of his 
lordship is, that the diocese of Peterbo- 
rough is involved in a most unhappy spirit 
of controversy and altercation, and the le- 
gality of the mode of proceeding adopted 
by him questioned.” Legality, &c. pp. 20, 
21. 


After quoting the Royal Decla- 
ration, to shew how forcibly the 
agitation of curious questions js pro- 
hibited, he proceeds: 
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** There is also extant a proclamation of 
King Charles I.,* expressly designed to 
check this dangerous spirit of innovation, 
as fully appears from the following extracts. 


“© « His Majesty, in the integrity of his 
own heart, and singular providence, for the 
peaceable government ofthat people which 
God hath committed to his charge, hath 
thought fit, by the advice of his Reverend 
Bishops, to declare and publish his utter 
dislike of all those who, to shew the subtil- 
ty of their wits, or please their own hu- 
mours, or vent their own passions, shall 
adventure to start any new opinions,’ &c. 
&c.; ‘and also to declare his full and 
constant resolution, that, neither in doc. 
trine nor discipline of the Church, he will 
admit of the least innovation ;’ &c. &c.” 


Legality, &c. p. 22. 


We have alleged that the Peter- 
borough Questions cannot secure 
conscientious uniformity even in a 
single diocese ; andthatifthey could, 
the project would be an infringement 
on that system of moderation which 
it has been the wisdom of our na- 
tional church to employ ; a wisdom 
which led our reformers to exclude 
from their communion none whom 
they could comprehend, without 
making a positive sacrifice of princi- 
ple. But even were the facts and 
probabilities otherwise ; were the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s object so 
far gained that all his clergy were 
moulded exactly to their diocesan’s 
standard, and that in the process no 
measure was employed uncongenial 
to the charitable and catholic spirit 
which characterizes the Church of 
England, and which becomes every 
Protestant church; still this wou:d 
be far from a national uniformity: 
it would rather be a diocesan schism, 
an imperium in imfpierio ; a section of 
the Established Church opposing 
itself to the charitable spirit of its 
public documents, and probably to 
the general opinions of its collective 
members. For surely it would be 


*See Rushworth’s Historical Collec- 
tions, vol. I. p. 412. 


too much to presume that the clergy 
and laity at large would conform to 
the new standard, and that Peterbo. 
rough would give the keynote to 
every see and parish in the kingdom, 

But it is when viewed in the light 
of a precedent that we are most ap- 
palled at this new and inauspicious 
experiment. Ali the opponents of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, and some 
even of his avowed defenders, feel 
the force of this objection. One of 
the former remarks with great truth: 


“If new schemes of divinity be adopted 
in one instance, they may in others,—til] at 
length every diocese may have its own 
*counected view’ and peculiar standard; 
the greatest diversity of opinion may ulti- 
mately prevail; controversies innumerable 
will evsue ; the clergy will have no settled 
form of docirine ; errors and heresies will 
arise; the flock will be dispersed or be. 
traved ; good and pious men will secede 
from a church where the peace of God, and 
the faith delivered to the saints no longer 
dwell; E,iscopacy will be atiacked; men’s 
passions will be inflarved ; and the enemies 
of the church, and those who can no longer 
retain their connexion with it, uniting with 
the enemies of the state, it needs no great 
portion of the prophetic spirit to announce 
what must be the final and inevitable is- 
sue.” Legality, &c. pp. 25, 26. 


Another of the pamphlets before 
us likewise remarks: 


“If the Bishop of Peterborough has the 
power of imposing his cveéd, what is to 
prevent another bishop from mmposing the 
Lambeth Articles; or another from im- 
posing articles which are pure Calvinism, 
or Autinomianism; or another from im- 
posing an Arian, or even Socinian creed? 
We «ay agam have a prelate who, like 
Warburton, may deny the doctrine coi 
tamed in the Seventh Article; and who 
might make men answer to his pleasure, 
or exclude them from his d:ocese. There 
is no Conceiving to what extent the mis- 
chief may proceed: and instead of any 
thing like unii'y of faith, we may have 
the utmost possible diversities of opimiions 
in religion. Perhaps it is his lordship’s 
object to exclude trom his diocese ‘hese 
who are cailed Calvinists; but it requires 
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yery little penetration to perceive that a 
Calvinist Bishop might employ those very 
Eighty seven Peterborough Questions to 
exclud= those who are called A+muimans 
from his diocese, The Questions may be 
made to operate both ways.”—Remarks, 
p. 21. 


We should dwell on this objection 
at great length, if we were to treat 
of it aS its importance deserves ; 
but we must proceed to another con- 
sideration in reference to the expe- 
dency of the measure, which we feel 
jtour duty toteuch upon, especially 
as the subject Is often viewed in a 
very incorrect, nut to say a most 
perverse, light. The Bishop of Pe- 
terborough’s Questions, it is allowed 
by all parties, are expressly intend- 
ed to exclude from bis lordships 
diocese those of the clergy who 
verge towards that class of senti- 
ments which are popularly denomi- 
nated © Evangelical.” We shall 
hereafter have occasion to touch up- 
on the theological bearings of this 
subject ; at present we speak only to 
the point of exfiediency. And here 
we do not scruple to say, that even 
were it practicable to succeed in ex- 
tinguishing this class of the clergy, 
no measure could be more ill-judged 
or unadviseable. ‘The clergy called 
Evangelical, (we use the term not 
because we approve of any exclusive 
appellations among members of the 
same church, but for convenience, 
and as being less invidious, and cer- 
tainly far more correct than the 
phrase by which some of the wri- 
ters before us choose to denominate 
theray—namely, the Ca/v:nistic cler- 
ey,) the clergy called Evangelical, 
we do not scruple to say, and we say 
it without reference to the truth or 
soundness of their doctrines, are the 
main hold wich the Church of Eng- 
lind has at present upon the great 
body of the people. We could ear- 
lestly wish that this fact were more 
seriously considered ; for which rea- 
ion we have added to the list of 
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pamphlets on the present contro- 
versy, one from the pen of Dr. Chal- 
mer’s, on the subject of Church Pat- 
ronage,* which deserves to be atten- 
tively weighed in this connexion by 
all who wish well to the cause of re- 
ligion, and to the moral and civil 
welfare ofthe community, Dr. Chal- 
mers contends that there is what he 
denominatesa popular taste in Chris- 
tianity ; that this taste, however oc- 
Casionally wayward or unclassical, is 
in the mainconsistent with Scripture, 
and of great importance in the moral 
and spiritual edification of the peo- 
ple ; that it is the interest, as well as 
the duty, of the governing power in 
the country to foster rather than 
thwart this predilection, both by their 
countenance and the distribution of 
their official patronage ; that, never- 
theless, their usual policy has un- 
happily been the very reverse of 
what the case demanded ; and that 
to this mistaken policy must be at- 
tributed many of the evils which en- 
viron not only the church establish- 
ment, but the very frame of civil 
society in these realms, and parti- 
cularly the increasing indifference 
which in so many places is felt by 
the people at large for the ministra- 
tions of the national worship. Dr. 
Chalmers’s remarks are primarily 
intended to apply rather to the Nor- 
thern than to the Southern division 
of the island, and several of them 
it would be impossible perhaps to 
apply to England without considera- 
ble modifications. There is, how- 
ever, tn the principles he has laid 
down so nuch important truth which 
is applicable to all times and places, 
and such irresistible force in the ar- 


* We shall probably before long find an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole series of 
wiich this pamphlet forms apart. Every 
Number abounds with highly interesting 
matter, and many of the suggestions are of 
the utmost importance in the * Christian 
and Civic Economy” of every part of the 
empire. 
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guments by which they are support- 
ed, that we shall feel it right to bring 
before our readers a few exiracts, 
which we think will tncidenially 
place in a strong light the great in- 
expediency of such measures for 
strengthening the church, as that 
which has given rise to the present 
discussion. The argument is not 
the less convincing because it comes 
from the pen of one who belongs to 
a different church from our own ; 
for whether the body of the people 
be members of the Church of Scot- 
land or members of the Churci of 
England, the cast of divinity which 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s Ques- 
tions tend exclusively to admi', is 
not of the kind of whicn it 1s likely 
to be said, that “the common peo- 
ple heard it gladly ;” whereas, on 
the other hand, it is notorious that 
that very line of theology which those 
Questions are intended tu exclude, ts 
that which, whether right or wrong, 
fills the churches, and creates a deep 
and powerful interest in the hearts 
of the people, of every part of the 
empire. Dr. Chalmers thus defines 
the character of what he calls the 
popular taste. 


‘“¢ We conceive the two main ingredients 
of this taste to be, in the first place, that 
esteem which is felt by human nature for 
what is beleved to be religious honesty; 
and, in the second place, the appetite of 
human nature, when made in any degree 
alive to a sense of its spiritual wants, for 
that true and scriptural ministration which 
alone can relieve them. Now, if these be 
indeed the principles of the popular taste, 
we know not how a deeper injury can be 
inflicted, than when allits Ihkmgs and de- 
mands on the subject of religion are scorn. 
ed disdainfully away. “There is a very 
quick and strong discrimination between 
that which it relishes and that which it dis- 
likes, in the ministrations of a religious 
teacher; and previous to all inquiry into 
ihe justice of this discrimination, it must 
be obvious, that if instead of being grati- 
fied by the compliances of patronage, it is 
subjected to an increasing and systematic 
annoyance, this must gender a brooding 
mdignancy at power among the people, or, 
at least, a neurtless indilference to all that 
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is associated with the government of the 
country, or with the matters of public ad. 
ministration.” Chalmers, pp. 176, 177. 


Dr. Chalmers proceeds with his 
argument as follows, 


‘© We believe that there is no one sub. 
ject on which our statesmen are more wo. 
fully inthe dark, than the right exercise of 
church patronage. They apprehend not 
its true bearings on the political welfare of 
the country. The whole question is blend. 
ed with theology: and tuis has shaded it 
with such a mystery to their eyes as one 
profession holds forth to the eye and the 
discernment of another. They have not, in 
fact, steadily looked to the matter with 
their own understanding ; and aciing, as 
they often do, in the hurry of their mani- 
fold occupations, on the guidance and in. 
formation of othe: s, they bave very natural. 
ly reposed this part of their policy on ihe 
advice of mere ecclesiastics. 1) is true, 
that, in may a single instance, the nomi. 
nation may be s» overruled by family in- 
terest and connexion, as to bring patron. 
age and popularity into one. But, with 
this abatemen', there is a leading policy 
which presiles over this department of 
public affa .s; and we repeat it, that it is 
a policy mainly derived from the represen- 
tations aed the authority of churchmen, 
I’ is tar More the interes! of a government 
to be right than wrong ; and we think, that 
in this, as in every other branch of their 
operations, they do what is honestly be- 
lieved to be most for the civil and political 
well-being of the state. But just as in 
questions of commerce they may be misled 
by lending their ear to the political science 
of party and interested merchants ; so, in 
questions of church countenance and pre- 
ferment, they nay be misled by lending 
their ear to the oracles of a spiritual par- 
tisanship. [tis thus that the main force 
of their patronage may be directed to one 
kind of theology ; and that may be the very 
theology which unpeoples the kstablish- 
ment of its hearers, It is thus that their 
honours and rewards may, in the grea’ 
bulk of them, be lavished on one set of 
ecclesiastics, and these may be the very 
ecclesiastics who alienate the population 
fromthe church, and so widen the unfor- 
tunate distance that obtains between the 
holders of power in a country, and tlie 
subjects of it. 


‘It is manifest, therefore, that there 
must, on this subject, be a delusio! 
somewhere, though it may not be easy 
to expose it. It is obviously for the 
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interest of statesmen that there should be 
a harmony of temper between them and 
the population ; and never is this so forced 
upon our convictions as when, in a time 
like the present, a slumbering fire is at 
work, which, if much further irritated, will 
break out into fierce and open conflagration 
on the existing structure of society. We 
know not what the political concessions are 
which would allay the tumults of the public 
mind; nor are we sure that any conces 

sions of that sort would be at all effectual. 
But there is, at least, one avenue by which 
our rulers might still find their way to ac- 
ceptance and gratitude all over the iand, 
There 18, at least, one link of communica- 
tion, to the fastening of which they have 
only to put forth a friendly hand, and by 
keeping hold of which they will be sure to 
retain a steady hold on the affections of a 
now alienated multitude. It must be quite 
palpable, even to themselves, that there is 
one kind of church appointment wiich 
sends a glow of satisfaction abroad among 
the families of a parish; and that, by a 
boon so cheap and simple as a mere habit 
of acceptable patronage, they may bring 
in as many willing captives to the Esta- 
blishment as there is room in the Esta- 
blishment to receive. Liithe as they may 
know of the theology of the question, they 
must, at least, know that which so much 
glares upon the observation of all, as that, 
with a Certain style of ecclesiastical patron- 
age, they may, when they will, turn the 
great current of the population into the na- 
tional church, and again replenish the emp- 
ty pews and spacious but deserted edifices 

of their great hierarchy with willing and 

delighted hearers from all the ranks of so- 

ciety. And the question recurs, what is 

the might and the mystery of that spell 

which has so bewildered our men of power 

from the path that would lead to a result 

so desirable? Or, if not the effect of an 

infatuation, but of a principle, what are the 

weighty reasans of vindication for a policy 
that hag so severed the church from the 
common people, and reduced to naked 
architecture one half of that costly ap- 
paratus, reared by a former age, for up- 
holding the Christian worth and virtue of 
ihe commonwealth ? 


“There seem to be three distinct 
grounds, on which the popular taste in 
Christianity is so much held at nought by 
the dispensers of patronage. First, on the 
ground of the contempt that is felt for it, 
as a low, drivelling affection; secondly, 
Christ. Observ. No. 230. 
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on the ground of the moral reprobation in 
which it is held as being inimical to human 
virtue; and, thirdly, on the ground of the 
suspicion that it is in close alliance with a 
frac'ious and turbulent disposition, and 
that, therefore, every encouragement which 
is awarded to it forms an accession of 
strength to the cause of democracy in the 
land. On one or other of these grounds is 
there an array of contempt and resistance 
against the popular taste: and men of the 
highest ascendency in the Kingdom are 
often to be seen among the foremost in 
this array ”’—Chalmers, pp. 178—181. 


Dr. Chalmers goes on to admit 
the first charge of frequent bad taste, 
wh'ch must necessarily mingle with 
every thing in which uneducated 
minds have any share; and he most 
earnestly advises the Clergy to en. 
deavour to generate am6éng their 
congregations more enlarged and 
refined apprehensions, and to give 
no indulyence to the popular appe- 
tite for colceits, eccentricities, or 
partial and exagyerated statements. 
The second charge is more serious, 
and is answered in one of the most 
convincing and eloquent arguments 
which we remember to have seen 
on the subject. If any of our rea- 
ders should think that the Bishop of 
Peterborough, in excluding from 
his diocese that cast of preaching 
which is popularly called ++ evange- 
licul,” is promoting, in fact, as we 
make no question is his intention, 
the cause of good morals, let them 
weigh with attention the powerful 
reasonings of Dr, Chalmers on this 
subject, from p. 186 to p. 201 of the 
pamphlet before us. We can avail 
ourselves only of a portion of the 
argument. 


“But this brings us to the second im- 
putation that has been brought against the 
popular taste, in matters of Christianity— 
far graver than any that is uttered in the 
mere playfulness of contempt, and in vir- 
tue of which it has often been reckoned 
with, as a pernicious delusion that unset- 


tles the morality of the people, as if, in its 
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preference for doctrine, it loathed and neg- 
lected duty, and could only relish that 
ministration, which, instead of acting a8 a 
stimulus, acted as a soporific to human 
virtue. This we believe to be a very pre- 
vailing conception among the enemies of 
popular Christianity; and hence there are 
not afew who may resist its inroades as 
conscientivusly as they would the inroads 
of any moral pestilence,—regarding the 
character of the population as exposed to 
hazard from the currency of a favourite 
and high sounding mysticism, that made 
no account of ordinary practice, and left 
the conduct of its disciples without re- 
straint and without regulation. There is 
the imayination ofa seducing Antinomian- 
ism in the creed of the vulgar, that exters 
into all this hostility sgaimst their opinion 
and their will in matters of religion, and 
often gives the tone of serious indignant 
principle to a distinct class of antagonists 
from the former—who, more disposed to 
fasten on the alleged follies of the popular 
taste, regard it rather as atopic of light 
and airy rid:cule than as a topic of earnest, 
solemn, and emphatic denunciation. 


Now, what we affirm is, that the very 
peculiar economy of the Gospel, devised 
9s it has been for the recovery of a sinful 
race from a great aberration into which 
they have wandered, exposes its most hon- 
est and intelligent disciples to precisely 
these aspersions—and that, theretore, the 
misesteem in which the popular taste is 
held may be due to a misunderstanding of 
this economy. The Gospel, in the first in- 
stance, proclaims so wide an amnesty for 
transgression, that the most gross and 
worthless offenders are included ; and there 
is none so far sunk in the depths and atro. 
cities of moral turpitude, but that still the 
overtures of redeeming mercy may be 
brought down, even to his degraded level, 
und he be told of an open gate anda wel- 
come admittance to Heaven’s sanctuary. 
That blood of atonement which cleanseth 
from all sin is proclaimed of virtue enough 
to cleanse him from his sin; and he, with- 


out any deduction whatever on the score of 


his former iniquities, is not barely permit- 
ted, but entreated and urged to enter, 
through a Great Propitiation, upon the firm 
ground of acceptance with God. 


* Now, tt is not merely that such eneour-. 
agement, he'd forth in the Guspel to the 
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most profligate of our species, has sug- 
gested the idea of an impunity held forth 
by it to moral evil. But what serves suill 
more, perhaps, to stir the imputation that it 
makes no account of moral distinctions 
whatever, is, that it appears to reduce the 
purest and most profligate to the saine 
level of worthlessness before God, and, in 
pointing to the avenue of reconciliation, ad. 
dresses both of them in the same terms, 
It jooks as if, under this new system, alt 
the varieties of character were to be su- 
perseded ; and it is, indeed, a very navural 
conclusion from the doctrine vf the efficten-. 
cy ot faith without works, ‘hat works are: 
henceforth to be in no demand and of no 
estimation, The man who is deemed by 
society to have no personal mgbhteousness 
whatever, is told to link all bis hopes of ac. 
ceptance with the righteousness of Christ ; 
and the man to whom society awards the 
homage of a pure and virtuous character, 
is likewise told that itis a fatal error to 
ground his security on any righteousness 
of his own; but that he also must place 
all his reliance before God on the right- 
eousness of Christ. This is very like, it 
has been said, to the entire dismissal of 
the personal virtues from religion, and the 
substitution of a mere intellectual dogma 
in their place. It is certainly a dogma 
that glares upon us as the most prominent 
feature of the popular or evangelical sys- 
tem; and we ought not to wonder if, ona 
partial and hurried contemplation, it sliould 
be apprehended that, instead of amending 
the people, its direct tendency is to viliate 
and demoralize them. 


‘© For the purpose of arriving at truth in 
this matter, it were well to reflect under 
what kind of moral impression it is that 2 
believer, who hopes for acceptance through 
the Mediator, renounces afl trust in his 
own righteousness. They who would ma- 
lign his system affirm it to be, that it is 
because his moral sense is so far obliterat- 
ed that the distinction between right and 
wrong has become a oullity in his estima- 
tion; insomuch that he looks on a mat of 
double criminality to be no further, on that 
acconnt, than his neighbour, from the 
friendship of God. But might it not rather 
be, because his moral sense is sv far quick- 
ened and enlightened, that the differences 
between the better and the worse among 
men are lost inthe overwhelming impres- 
sion that he has of the fearful deficiency of 
ali? The man whose coneeptions have 
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been enlarged upward to the high mea- 
surements of astronomy, may know, that 
though one earthly object is nearer to the 
sun than another, yet the distance of both 
is So great as to give him the impression 
of a nearly equal remoteness with each of 
them. And the man whose conscience 
has been informed upon Heaven's law, 
may know, that though one of his fellows 
has, by an act of theft, receded further 
than himself, who never stole, yet that both 
are standing ia their common ungodliness 
at aun exceeding wide distance of alienation 
from’ the spirit and character of Heaven, 
When one man’s righteousness is placed 
by the side of another, it would argue a 
mora} blindness, not to perceive the shade 
of difference that there is between them. 
When the better righteousness of the two 
is placed bythe side of the Saviour’s, it 
would argue a still more grievous defect 
both of maral sight and moral sensibility, 
not to perceive the contrast that there is 
between the sacred effulgency of the one, 
and the shaded earthly ambiguous charac- 
ter of the other. Andif, in the New Tes- 
tament, the alternative be actually placed 
within the reach of all, of either being tried 
according to their own righteousness, or of 
their being treated according to the righ- 
teousness of Clirist,—it may not be froma 
dull, but from a tender and enlightened 
sense of moral distinctions, when one re- 
nounces the former, and cleaves to the 
latter, as all his defence and all his depen- 
dence. 


“It seems to be on this principle that 
the publicans and the sinners, in the Gospel, 
are siated to be before the Pharisees, in 
coming tothe kingdom of Heaven. The 
palpable delinquencies of the former seem- 
ed to have forced more readily upon their 
apprehension the need of another righteous- 
ness than their own. The plausible ac- 
complishments of the latter served to blind 
their consciences against this necessity 
They were alive to the difference that ob- 
tained between themselves and others : 
but they were not alive to the deficiency of 
their own character from the requirements 
ofGod. And it is thus, perhaps, that the 
doctrine of human worthlessness still finds 
its readiest acceptance among the lower 
orders of society. Their besetting sins 
are of easier demonstration than either the 
voluptuous or ungodly affections of the 
rich, blended, as they often are, with so 
much honour, and elegance, and sensibility 


Still, it is not from the dulness, but from 
the delicacy of the moral sense, that it can 
penetrate its way through all these <is- 
guises to the actual character of him who 
is invested with them : and it is not because 
this power of the human mind is steeped in 
lethargy, but because it is of quick and 
vigorous discernment, that man renounces 
his own righteousness, and betakes himself 
to the ~ghteousness of faith.’—Chalmers, 
pp. 186—191. 


The doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, so far from laying any arrest on the 
practical influence of it, is felt by every 
genuine believer to give all its spirit anc 
all its scope to the new vbedience of the 
Gospel. Without this doctrine, in fact, 
there can be no agreement between God 
and man, but by a degrading compromise 
between the purity of the one and the im- 
perfection of the other; and the point at 
which this compromise should be struck is 
left undetermined, and at the discretion of 
each individual, who will, of course, accom- 
modate the matter to the standard of his 
own performances ; and thus, under all the 
varieties of moral turpitude, as well as of 
moral accomplishment, will there be a fatal 
tranquillity of conscience, in a world where 
each may live as he lists; and Heaven’s 
law, once brought down to suit the conve- 
nience of our fallen nature, may at length 
offer no disturbance to any degree either 
of ungodliness or unrighteousness in our 
species. But with the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith there is no such compromise. 
The rewards of the Divine government are 
still granted in consideration of a righteous- 
ness that is altogether worthy of them. 
The claims of the Godhead to the perfect 
reverence, as well as the perfect love, of 
his creatures, are kept unbroken; and when 
he proclaims his willto be our sanctifica- 
tion, the disciple, as he feels himself re- 
leased from the vengeance of an unbending 
law, also feels himself to be placed in a 
career of exertion that is quite indefinite ; 
where he will stop short at no degree of 
moral excellence—where he can be satis- 
fied with no assignable fulfilment whatever 
—where his whole desire and delight, in 
fact, will lie in progress, and he will never 
cease aspiring and pressing forward, till he 
has reached his prize, and stands upon the 
summit of perfection. 


“It is only under the impulse of such 
principles as these, that the mighty host of 
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a country’s population can be trained either 
to the virtues of society or to the virtues of 
the sanc'uary. The former may, to a cer- 
tain extent, flourish of themselves, among 
the children of this world’s prosperity. 
But, saving in conjunction with and as 
emanating from the latter, they never can 
be upheld amid the workshops and the 
habiations of industry =_It_ is a frequent 
delusion, that the evangelical system bears 
no regard to the social virtues, because, in 
the mind of an evangelical Christian, they 
are of no religious estimation whatever, 


but as they stand connected with the au- | 


thority of God. But tre cannot miss to 
observe that the sanctions of this authority 
are brought, in every page of the Bible, 
most directly and abundantly to bear upon 
them; and thus, in his eyes, do they in. 
stantly re-appear, strengthened by all the 
obligations and invested with a full charac. 
ter of deepest sacredness. The integrity 
of such a creed as he profe-ses is the best 
guarantee for the integrity of his relative 
and social conduct. And itis only in pro- 
portion to the prevalence of this derided 
orthod.xy, that the honesties and sobrie- 
ties of life will spread in healthful diffusion 
over the face of the country.””—Chalmers, 
pp. 198—200. 


“If, then, evangelical Christianity be 
popular Christianity,—if its lessons are ever 
sure to have the most aitractive influence 
upon the multitude,—if, whatever the ex- 
planation of the fect may be, the fact itself 
is undeniable, that the doctrine of our first 
Reformers, consisting mainly of jusc:fication 
by faity and sanctification through the Spirit 
of God, is the doctrine which draws the 
most crowded audiences arvund our pulpits, 
and that this doct:ine is, at the same time, 
the most powerful moralizing agent that 
ean be brought to bear upon them,—then 
does it follow that the voice of the people 
indicates most clearly, in this matter, what 
is best for the virtue of the people—that 
the popu'ar taste is the organ by which 
conscious humanity expresses what that is 
which is best fitted both to exalt and to 
console her—and that, by the neglect and 
the defiance which are so wantonly render- 
ed to its intimations, are our statesmen 
withholding the best aliment of a people’s 
worth, and therefore the best specific for a 
nation’s welfare.’”—Chalmers, p. 201. 


Dr. Chalmers’s refutation of the 
third objection currently alleged 


against what is popularly denomi- 
nated “ evangelical” preaching, is 
equally powerful ; but we have not 
space for further extracts. We trust, 
however, that his truly able work will 
not pass unheeded by those to whom 
it falls to give, if we may so speak, 
the prevailing colour to the theology 
which is disseminated from the e4- 
tablished pulpits of the united em- 
pire. Weare not advocates for the 
doctrine of political expediency as 
the guide of human conduct, where 
a safer guide may be obtained; but 
if ecclesiastical patronage is to be 
subject to the control of this princi- 
ple, as to a large extent it usually 
will be in every national church, at 
least I the claim of expediency 
be well ‘made out. In the present 
case, we believe that the voice of 
expediency is,as Dr, Chalmers con. 
tends, precisely on the contrary 
side ; and that nothing would tend 
more to the popularity of the Es- 
tablished Church, and to its potency 
as an engine of civil benefit,* as 


“A very intelligent foreigner, M. Lullin 
de Chateauvieux, who has recently publish- 
ed two very able and interesting political 
pamphlets, entitled, ** Lettres de Saint 
James,” and * Lettres de Saint James, 
Seconde Partie,” has taken a Juster view 
of this subject than most cf our own poli. 
ticians have had the sagacity to do. He ir 
endeavoring to shew that the radical party 
in this country by no means includes the 
whole of the lower orders. Many of 
them,” he observes, ‘do not experience 
that deprree of distress which produces ex- 
asperation; many do not possess the cou- 
rage which leads men to brave the hazards 
of an attack on public order ; and a great 
number of them still respect the moral obli- 
gations which are the cement of society. 
Inthe very front of these last stand the nu- 
merous sect of the Methodists, who being 
the disciples of St. Paul, carry into literal 
fulfilment in their practice that passage in 
which he enjoins submission to the powers 
that be."Now, we believe it to be perfect- 
ly true that the Methodists generally are ac- 
tuated by their reverence for the authority 
of Scripture, in yielding a willing subjec- 
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well as to its efficiency as an instru- 
ment of spiritual instruction, than 
the multiplication of instructers of 
that very stamp which the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s Questions would 
goto exclude. We are not advo- 
cating the cause of any particular 
party in the church; much less 
holding up the popular taste as the 
criterion of scriptural truth ; but we 
think it clear that whatever may be 
the correct line of doctrine in the 
minor disputes which divide the 
Christian church, it will not be found, 
judging from actual facts, that the 
tone of preaching which most coin- 
cides with the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s Questions is that which has 
the most powerful and _ beneficial 
practical influence upon the commu- 
nity, or tends most to renovate the 
heart end to produce the fruits of 
holiness and virtue in the life. The 
judgment, however, on this point 


tion to the government under which they 
live. But we would extend the remark 
fariher, and say, tiat if the government of 
the country were desirous of koowing 
where, among the lower classes, their real 
strength hes, where they may be sure to 
find friends who, generally speaking, will 
be opposed to every factious attempt to 
disturb the peace of he country, avd who 
will be ready strenuously to support the 
authority of the laws and the cause of good 
oder, they must look to those who are 
cordiatly attached to what may be called 
an “evangelical” ministry, whether that 
ministry be exercised in the Church of 
England or the Church of Scotiand, among 
Methodists or dissenters of whatever de- 
scription. We mean not to say that there 
may not be found many individual excep- 
tions to this remark. Still we are ready, 
with Dr. Chalmers, to maintain and to 
prove the general proposition, that the in- 
fluence of what is called * evangelical” 
mstruction is, in the highest degree, fa- 
vourable to the st»bility of all our civil in- 
siitutions, Nor should we stop even here ; 
lov we think it muy be shewn almost to de- 
monstration that many of our worst politi. 
calevils may be traced to the too general 
want of this description of instruction, and 
othe marked discouragement under which 
those labour who are zealous in its diffa. 
lon 
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must be regulated by the previous 
question as to which system is most 
scriptural, and, we may add, most 
consonant to the tenets of the church. 
On this we forbear, at present, to 
Say more, as we Shall revert to it in 
our examination of the theological 
character of the Questions them- 
selves. 

We cannot forbear fortifying our 
remarks on the inexpediency of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Questions 
by a few passages from the review 
of this controversy in the “ Chris- 
tian Reniembrancer”’ for February, 
which touch upon some of the points 
which we have been obliged, from 
the extent of the subject, to pass 
over; and which, we think, must 
convince even those whose doctrinal 
views coincide with those of his lord- 
ship. In that review there is much 
to which we should most decidedly 
object ; but, saving a few questiona- 
ble clauses, we entirely concur in 
the general tenor of the following 
extracts, 


“We judge these questions to be inex- 
pedient. As atest of Calvinism they nave 
tueir force: an honest Calvinist cannot an- 
swer them to the satisfaction of the Bishop. 
And they exhibit the Anti-Calvinistic in- 
terpretation of our Articles in a popular 
and convincing shape. But isit expedient 
that the practice of examining for a curacy, 
or for institution to a benefice, should not 
only be revived, but revived in this parti- 
cular manner? Is it expedient that the re- 
vival should take place in one diocese alone ? 
Oucht it not rather to have been the result 
of a combmed and well-considered plan ; 
in which shape it would have silenced the 
opposition of some, and increased the ap- 
probation of others ?” 


“ We contend that the Articles are not 
Calvinistic ; but we cannot think that the 
maintenance of an opposite opinion is the 
only faultwhich requircs to be discounte- 
nanced. If persons who have received 
priest’s orders, are again to be examined 
when they are nominated toa curacy, or 
presented to a living, the examination ought 
not to be confined to the mistaken, the 
fanatical, and the enthusiastic, put should 
reach the indifferent, the incompetent, and 
the Jatitudinarian.” 


— 
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“If these questions are intended to em- 
brace the whole examination [for holy 
orders, ] they are objectionable not from 
their extent, but from their deficiency. 
Anti-Calvinism is not the whole body of 
divinity with which the theologian should 
be acquainted, nor is it by any means the 
first point to which his attention should be 
directed. The evidences of Christianity, 
the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the curious modes and helps of 
scriptural interpretation, the grounds and 
authority of our faith, the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, the records of eccle- 
siastical history, the peculiar constitution of 
our own church and ministry and offices, 
allclaim a prior attention from the eccle- 
Siastical student.” 


‘© We are far from contending with 
Bishop Horsley, that vcluminous treatises 
must be studied, before a judgment can be 
formed on the merit of Calvinism ; but we 
are certain that a foundation must be laid, 
mm the acquirement of scriptural knowledge 
for the counteraction of any unscriptural 
error, But we fear that these questions 
have a tendency to contract the range of a 
young man’s profession # studies, to give 
him a wrong bias at his very outset, and to 
make him a polemic in his pupillage —In- 
stead of leading him to the fountain of living 
waters—instead of making him acquaint- 
ed with Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Barrow, 
Wheatley, and the other worthies of the 
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English Church—they invite him to a sy. 
perficial investigation, and precipitate ap. 
prehension of things hard to be understood 
and which the candidate for Orders igs sel. 
dom prepared to discuss. 


“ There is another objection which ought 
not to be entirely overlooked. The Bishop 
of Peterborough’s example may be foilow. 
ed in other quarters ; and a Calvinisiic ex. 
position of the Articles, in the shane of 
question and arswer, may perplex and mis. 
lead those by whom his lerdship’s queries 
willnot be seen The sectaries will thus 
be furnished with a new weapon of offence, 
which they will not be able to wield with 
the Bishop’s dexterity and strength, but 
which still may encourage them to perse. 
vere in their protracted struggle. Every 
circumstance which checks the systematic 
study of theology, prolongs the existence 
and triumphs of Calvinism: and the young 
student will be delayed, and often ultimate. 
ly misled, if he wastes his strength in de. 
tecting the inconsistencies of error rather 
than in building up and establishing his 
own knowledge of the truth. The ardour 
of the controversialist requires to be mode. 
rated, not inflamed; and 11 is to be regret. 
ted that any deviation from the ordinary 
couse of episcopal proceedings should not 
be calculated to produce that effect.”— 
Number for Janua:y, 1821. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


2HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


An individual, writing in the pages 
of the Christian Remembranceer, con- 
tinues to assail us with a load of in- 
vective which we are the furthest 
possible from any wish to retaliate, 
and which we could almost have 
thought had been learnt, though not 
we trust as to its motive, from some 
of the Radical Journals of the day. 
At the same time, we must say, that 
to call an Oppovent by opprebrious 
and abusive epithets, however well 
adapted to give life and pungency ta 


awork, is no very clear indication 
of a love of truth. We have been 
accustomed indeed to receive vitu: 
perative appellaticns of old, from the 
legitimate predecessors of our pre: 
sent antagonist ; we mean, the An- 
tijacobin Reviewers ; and that op 
the occasion of the very same con- 
troversy to which the Christiar 
Remembrancer still invites us j— 
a circumstance on which we leave 
our readers to make their own com- 
ment. Werefer them to our pages 
in former volumes, (for examples 
to pp. 707 and 772, in our vol. for 
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1804,) both for specimens of the 
abuse, and also of the kind of reply 
which alone we can condescend to 
give Lo it. 

But, to the accusations alleged 
against us——Mamely, that we have 
 misguoted Collier, gardéled Hooker, 
misrepresented Barrow, and faisely 
accused Mr. Yodd,’’ in our late Re- 
yiew of Mr. Todd’s publication of 
selections from the Necessary Eru- 
dition, &c.—we answer as foliows, 

Amongst our strong and conclu- 
sive tesimonies from Colder against 
the Necessary Erudition, there 1s 
one fact which we find we have 
misunderstood ; but which, it will 
be seen, does not affect the main 
quesuon. ‘Lhe fact is this : we had 
stated, on Collier’s authority, that 
Bishop Bonner displaced Cranmer’s 
Homilies, immediately on coming 
into power; and replaced them by 
others, styled a * Profitable and Ne- 
eessary Doctrine,” going upon the 
heads of the Institution and Neces- 
sary Erudition, but “differing in 
manner from the tracts abovemen- 
tioned, by being more polemical.” 
Now the words, “the tracts above- 
mentioned,” we certainly referred 
to those which had been /as¢ men- 
tioned ; namely, the Institution and 
Necessary Erudition. But, on a 
careful revision of the whole puss- 
ave, It does seem to us, that our 
examiner is right, who refers the 
words, “tracts abovementioned,” 
to some other Homilies mentioned 
ina preceding paragraph, Aud the 
difference made on the whole by 
vur misunderstanding is this; that 
whereas, on our statement, Bonner 
differed only in manner from the 
Necessary Erudition,x—on the stute- 
ment of Collier, he may frossid/y have 
differed in matter. But was this of 
such great consequence to our main 
atpument, as to huve in fairness 
Warranted the charge of wilfully mis- 
quoting Collier? And, more espe- 
Clally does this charge coine with 
any grace from those who, on the 
principal point at issue, disclaim Col- 
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lier’s authority ; talk of the “ bare 
word’’ and ** unsupported assertions” 
ot Coliler; and snecr at our relers 
ence lo iis ** fviio pages in two col- 
umns,’” In a Way that proves, if they 
had even read bim before this inves- 
ligauilon, that they understood noth- 
ing of bis merits? 

As to our garbling Hooker, and 
misrepresenting Barrow, the accusa- 
tions, We Yreaily thought, were far 
too ridiculous to need any notice at 
all; being nothing more or jess than 
a clear fletitio princiju trom begin- 
ning to end, and standing or falling 
just as we are right or not upon our 
main assertion that the Necessary 
Erudition has wrongly and semi-fo- 
fushly stated the doctrine of jusuli- 
caulon. We maintain, that m has 
done so; and that it has gone into 
those views of justification which 
Hooker and Barrow so ably and con- 
Clusively overthrew. We main- 
tain, that it confounds justification 
with sancufication ; anu consequently 
makes Justification a divinely infused 
quality Of soul, rather than a mere 
act of acquittal on the part of God— 
an acquittal of the sinner for Christ’s 
suke. How is this to be answered 
by urging Hvuoker's concessions to 
the Papists, as to the necessity of 
works in the justified man; or Bar- 
row’s observations on the necessity 
of faith and obedience in retaining or 
regaining God’s acquittal, and re- 
mission of sin after baptism? The 
question, to which we challenge an 
ausWer,is this: Does the Erudition, 
like the Homilies, simply and uni- 
forwly state justification to be the 
mere act of God—or does it not so 
stale it as to make it rather the act 
of conversion, or the state of sancti- 
fication, that is, a divinely infused 
quality entertained on the part ot 
man? And then, the further ques- 
tion Is, did Hooker, and did Barrow 
set themselves, or not set them- 
selves lo oppose that statement ; 
and to shew that justification was noc 
Sanctification, and that those whe 
said otherwise contravened the tener 
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“If these questions are intended to em- 
brace the whole examination [for holy 
orders, ] they are objectionable not from 
their extent, but from their deficiency. 
Anti-Calvinism is not the whole body of 
divinity with which the theologian should 
be acquainted, nor is it by any means the 
first point ta which his attention should be 
directed. The evidences of Christianity, 
the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the curious modes and helps of 
scriptural interpretation, the grounds and 
authority of our faith, the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, the records of eccle- 
siastical history, the peculiar constitution of 
our own church and ministry and offices, 
allclaim a prior attention from the eccle- 
Siastical student.” 


“We are far from contending with 
Bishop Horsley, that vcluminous treatises 
must be studied, before a judgment can be 
formed on the merit of Calvinism ; but we 
are certain that a foundation must be laid, 
m the acquirement of scriptural knowledge 
for the counteraction of any unscriptural 
error. But we fear that these questions 
have a tendency to contract the range of a 
young man’s profession # studies, to give 
him a wrong bias at his very outset, and to 
make him a polemic in his pupillage — In- 
stead of leading him to the fountain of living 
waters—instead of making him acquaint- 
ed with Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Barrow, 
Wheatley, and the other worthies of the 
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English Church—they invite him to a su. 
perficial investigation, and precipitate ap. 
prehension of things hard to be understood 
and which the candidate for Orders ig sel. 
dom prepared to discuss. 


“ There is another objection which ought 
not to be entirely overlooked. The Bishop 
of Peterborough’s example may be foilow. 
ed in other quarters; and a Calvinistic ex. 
position of the Articles, in the shane of 
question and arswer, may perplex and mis. 
lead those by whom his lordship’s queries 
will not be seen The sectaries will thus 
be furnished with a new weapon of offence, 
which they will not be able to wield with 
the Bishop’s dexterity and strength, but 
which still may encourage them to perse. 
vere in their protracted siruggle. Every 
circumstance which checks the systematic 
study of theology, prolongs the existence 
and triumphs of Calvinism : and the young 
student will be delayed, and often ultimate. 
ly misled, if he wastes his strength in de. 
tecting the inconsistencies of error rather 
than in building up and establishing his 
own knowledge of the truth. The ardour 
of the controversialist requires to be mode. 
rated, not inflamed; and it is to be regret. 
ted that any deviation from the ordinary 
course of episcopal proceedings should not 
be calculated to produce that effect.”— 
Number for Janua‘y, 1821. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


An individual, writing in the pages 
of the Christian Remembrancer, con- 
tinues to assail us with a load of in- 
vective which we are the furthest 
possible from any wish to retaliate, 
and which we could almost have 
thought had been learnt, though not 
we trust as to its motive, from some 
of the Radical Journals of the day. 
At ithe same time, we must say, that 
to call an oppovent by opprobrious 
and abusive epithets, however well 
adapted to give life and pungency ta 





awork, is no very clear indication 
of a love of truth. We have been 
accustomed indeed to receive vilu 
perative appellaticns ofold, from the 
legitimate predecessors of our pre- 
sent antagonist; we mean, the An- 
tijacobin Reviewers ; and that op 
the occasion of the very same Con- 
troversy to which the Christian 
Remembrancer still invites us j— 


a circumstance on which we leave. 


our readers to make their own com- 
ment. Werefer them to our pages 
in former volumes, (for example, 
to pp. 707 and 772, in our vol. for 
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1804,) both for specimens of the 
abuse, and also of the kind of reply 
which alone we can condescend to 
give to it. 

But, to the accusations alleged 
against us—namely, that we have 
« misguoted Collier, gardled Hooker, 
misrepresented Barrow, and /aisely 
accused Mr. Yodd,”’ in our late Re- 
yiew of Mr. Todd’s publication of 
selections from the Necessary Eru- 
dition, &c.— we answer as foliows, 

Amongst our strong and conclu- 
sive tesumonies from Colder against 
the Necessary Erudition, there ts 
one fact which we find we have 
misunderstood ; but which, it will 
be seen, does not affect the main 
question. ‘The fact is this : we had 
stated, on Collier’s authority, that 
Bishop Bonner displaced Cranmer’s 
Homilies, immediately on coming 
into power ; and replaced them by 
others, styled a * Profitable and Ne- 
cessary Doctrine,” going upon the 
heads of the Institution and Neces- 
sary Erudition, but “differing in 
manner from (the tracts abovemen- 
tioned, by being more polemical.” 
Now the words, “the tracts above- 
menulioned,” we certainly referred 
to those which had been /as¢ men- 
tioned ; namely, the Institution and 
Necessary Erudition. But, on a 
careful revision of the -whole puss- 
aye, 1t does seem to us, that our 
exuminer is right, who refers the 
words, “tracts abovementioned,” 
to some other Homilies mentioned 
Ina preceding fiuragraph, And the 
difference made on the whole by 
our misunderstanding is this; that 
whereas, on our statement, Bonner 
difered only in manner from the 
Necessary Erudition,—on the state- 
ment of Collier, he may frossid/y have 
differed in master. But was this of 
such great consequence to our main 
a'yument, as to have in fairness 
warranted the charge of wilfully mis- 
quoting Collier? And, more espe- 
Clally does this charge coine with 
any grace from those who, on the 
principal point at issue, disclaim Col- 
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lier’s authority ; talk of the “ bare 
word’’ and ** unsupported assertions” 
ot Coliler; and snecr at our reler. 
ence lo his ** fviio pages in two col- 
umns,’” In a Way that proves, if they 
had even read bim before this Inves- 
ligauon, thal they understood noth- 
ing of bis merits? 

As to our garbling Hooker, and 
misrepresenting Barrow, the accusa- 
lions, We really thought, were far 
too ridiculous to need any notice at 
all; being nothing more or jess than 
a clear fletitio princiju trom begin- 
ning to end, and standing or falling 
just as we are right or not upon our 
main assertion that the Necessary 
Erudition has wrongly and semi-fo- 
fushly stated the doctrine of jusufi- 
cauon. We maintain, that um bas 
done so; and that it has gone into 
those views of justification which 
Hooker and Barrow so ably and con- 
Clusively overthrew. We wmain- 
tain, that it confounds justification 
with sanctification ; an. consequently 
makes Justification a divinely infused 
quality Of soul, rather than a mere 
act of acquittal on the part of God— 
an acquittal of the sinner for Christ’s 
sake. How is this to be answered 
by urging Huoker's concessions to 
the Papists, as to the necessity of 
works in the justified man; or Bar- 
row’s observations on the necessity 
of faith and obedéence in retaining or 
regaiming God’s acquittal, and re- 
mission of sin afier baptism? The 
question, to which we challenge an 
avswer,isthis: Does the Eruduion, 
like the Homilies, simply and uni- 
furmly state justification to be the 
mere act of God—or does it not so 
stale it as to make it rather the act 
of Conversion, or the state of sancti- 
fication, that is, a divinely infused 
quality entertained on the part of 
man ? And then, the further ques- 
tion js, did Hooker, and did Barrow 
set themselves, or not set them- 
selves to Oppese that statement ; 
and to shew that justification was noc 
Sanctification, and that those whe 
said otherwise contravened the tener 
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of apostolical doctrine, and virtually 
asserted the notion of human merit? 
—The question is answered by the 
unwilling, but reiterated confession 
of the “ Christian Remembrancer” 
himself, who remarks: * The Eru- 
dition, perhafis, may not distinguish 
between justification and sanctifica- 
tion with the logical precision of 
Hooker ;”—or, he might have add. 
ed, of our own Homilies. Well, 
then, our question is answered. The 
Erudition, so far, falls below Hooker 
and our Homilies in Protestant pre- 
cision. © But where,” says the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, ‘¢are we told 
fin the Erudition) that justification 
ts a Divine spiritual quality, and is 
infused into the soul by grace?” 
We answer, just there, where justi- 
fication is mixed, in illogical confu- 
sion, with sanctification, which zs a 
Divine spiritual quality. We sure- 
ly fight abeut shadows. To make 
us garble Hooker, and misrepresent 
Barrow, ip order to get at a conclu- 
sion conceded by the Remembrancer 
himself, looks too much like a love 
of accusation for its own sake. He 
has, however, our full permission to 
retract his own hazardous declara- 
lon, that the accusation “isa lasting 
disgrace, either to him or to us.’’ 
We are sorry for our readers’ 
suke, rather than for our own, that 
we must tuke a future occasion of 
entering more at large on the ques- 
tion between the Erudition and the 
Homilies on the subject of good 
works, including justification. But 
our excuse must be found In the 
following paragraph, which we give 
as a specimen of the temper and 
language in which we have been 
attacked, and which a little sore- 
ness, perhaps, in our asSailant, may 
lead us charitably toexcuse. ‘ He,” 
weaning the Christian Observer, 
“asks, at the conclusion, whether 
we have had enough of his copfront- 
ings» We answer, No: let him 


complete bis undertaking, and con- 
fess, at the end, what his readers 
will have seen from the beginning, 
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that the doctrines which he com. 
pares’? [meaning what we have con- 
fronted in our Appendix] ‘are eué- 
stantially the sume! Having set 
out with accusing us of feeling that 
we are in error, and wishing to be 
out of it; and having found, in the 
course of his comparisons, thai the 
charge recoils upon himself, let 
him abstain from further caviiling, 
and apologize for his misconduct,” 

We are sorry on every account, 
that this discussion should have tak. 
en, avowedly on the part of the 
Christian Remembrancer, a fersona/ 
turn. Instead of calmly discussing 
what he now confesses to be “a fair 
subject of controversy ;’? namely, 
‘‘the authors and the authority of 
the Necessary Erudition ;”" he seems 
to avow the whole object of his five 
long articles to have veen that of 
exposing our * unfair handling” of 
the question. Calvinism, asa make- 
weight, is the general standing 
charge brought against us; as for- 
merly it used to be the ** rankest 
Aminomtanism grafted on the im- 
pious tenets of Calvin ;” and at all 
times alike our churchmanship has 
been reviled and repudiated by certain 
controversialists, who have seen fit to 
indentify the Church with themselves 
and their own peculiar opinions, 

When such “charges” were 
brought against us seventeen year's 
ayo, (see our vol. and pages before 
referred to,) we in vain challenged 
proot from our then accusers. We 
sull challenge proof, either of our 
Calvinism or of our bad churchman- 
ship; and, in the mean time, and 
till that proof is brought, we desire 
to say, though without any partic- 
ular intention of barshness towards 
our modern Remembrancers, * Con- 
tempsimus zstos gladios, non per- 
timescemus tuos.” 

The Christian Remembrancer— 
or rather the present writer, for we 
really bope better things of the 
work itself—ought to feel nothing 
but gratitude to us for not noticing: 
as they deserve, other charges he 
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has been pleased to reiterate against 
us» The way in which he notices 
our *“amende Aonorable’’ to Mr. 
Todd, as it is still allowed to be, is 
honorable neither to the taste, the 
manners, nor the feeling of the no- 
ticer. From Mr, Todd himself we 
should have expected a very differ- 
ent retort; and we beg to assure 
him, if these few lines should ever 
meet his eye, that we never gave, 
nor intended the slightest hint, that 
his unknown defender, whom we 
had convicted of not having read to 
the ninth page of his Introduction, 
was, or could by any possibility have 
been, Aumsel/. 

We have thought it right thus 
briefly to reply to the accusations of 
the Christian Remembrancer re- 


specting our alleged “ garbling, mis- 
representation,’ and ‘false accusa- 
tion,’? because the charge is con- 
tained in two or three successive 
Numbers, and a specific answer is 
demanded at our hands. We can, 
however, assure our readers that it 
is not our intention offen to intrude 
upon them with controversies of this 
nature; and we trust, therefore, they 
will do us the justice to conclude 
that it is not from inability to answer 
the charges which may in future be 
urged against us in the abovemen- 
tioned work, if we do not on every 
Occasion trouble either them or our- 
selves with replying to a writer or 
writers who appear to be so little 
scrupulous in hazarding assertions 
to our disparagement. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ec, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—Memoirs of 
Bishop Walion, Editor of the Polyglort 
Bible; by the Rev. H. J Todds;—The Old 
‘Testament arranged in historical a.d chro- 
nological Order, on Lightfoot’s System; 
by the Rev. G. Townsend ;—Sermons, by 
the late Rev. J, Pickering ;—Martyn’s Con- 
troversy with the Learned in Persia; by 
Professor Lee. 


In the press :—Public Men of all Coun- 
tries in 1821 ;—Church of England Theol- 
ogy, by the Rev. R. Warner ;~-The Arti- 
cles of the Church of England illustrated 
by Quotations from the Homilies, Nowel, 
Jewell, &c.; by the Rev W. Wilson ;— 
Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Boys;— 
Correlative Claims and Duties ; or, an Es- 
say on ** The Necessity of a Church Es- 
lablishment, and the Means of exciting 
among its Members a Spirit of Devotion ;”? 
(0 which ‘* The Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. David’s” adjudged a 
Premium of 50/. in Dec. 1820;) by the 
Rev. S.C. Wilks, 


Cambridge.—Three new Craven Scholar- 
ships of 50/ a year have been lately insti- 


Christ. Obsery. No. 221. 


éfc, 


tuted, in consequence of a decree of the 
High Court of Chaucery, from the estuies 
bequeathed by Lord Craven for the reward 
of classical learning in the University, sub- 
ject to the same regulations as the two for- 
mer Craven Scholarships. They have beea 
adjudged to G Long, T. B. Macaulay, and 
H. Malden, all of Trinity College; whose 
names are mentioned in their alphabetical 
order, it being the opinion of the examiners 
that their merits were equal. 


A proposal has been issued, under the 
sanction of the Dukes of York, Clarence, 
Sussex, Cambridge, and several of the fe- 
male branches of the royal family, with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Tuam, and 
many of the nobility, for a public monument 
to commemorate his late Majesty. I: is to 
consist of his statue in bronze, in a car 
drawn by four horses, accompanied by fig- 
ures of Fameand Victory. ‘The bas reliets 
on the pediment are to represent his late 
Majesty encouraging the Fine Arts, Agri- 
culture, Religion, and Commerce. The 
monument is to be erected in a conspicuous 
part of the metropolis. 


In consequence ofa recent investigation 
of the numerous records of Exeter, upwards 
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of 100 manuscripts have been discovered ; 
many of them ‘beautifully written on fine 
vellum, and some of them presenting much 
curious, if not valuable, information, The 
earliest found is of the time of William 


Rufus, 1090. 


It has been recommended to preserve 
eorn by first drying it ina kiln, and then 
storing it in eases of earthen ware, glazed 
on the out-side, and filled as full as possi- 
ble, to be covered by a piece of the same 
ware made to fit closely, and rendered air- 
tight by means of waxed cloth. A cheap 
vessel of this kind might be made to hold 
several bushels. A small cavern would 
contain a considerable number of such ves- 


New Publications—Nuative Female Society in India. 
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sels, especially if they were made cubical 


instead of round. The plan has been 
strongly recommended for preserving corn 
both against damp and vermin, especially 
in tropical climates. 


Northern Expedition.—The natural cur}. 
osities from the Polar Sea have been de. 
posited in the British Museum, and are ar. 
ranging for the mspection of the public, 
The Parliamentary Grant of 5000/. hag 
been distributed as follows :—Captain Par. 
ry, 10002; Lieut. Liddon of the Griper, 
$00/.; Lieuts. Beachy and Hoppner, Capt, 
Sabine, and the two Masters, 200/.; supe. 
rior midshipmen, 55/.; other ditto, 30/.; 


Seamen, 20/, each. 


AD 
—— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and the 
Repeal of the Statute on blasphemy ; by 
the Bishop of St. David’s. 8vo, 123, 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England; by 
Archdeacon Pott. 8vo. 12s. 

Christian Morality indispensable. A 
course of twenty successive Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures; by the Rev. Thos. Scott, 
B. D. 8v». 7s. 6d | 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship. 12mo. Ss. or extra bds. 
inred 3s. 6d. 

Vindicix Hebraice ; ora Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, 38 a Vehicle of reveal- 
ed Religion; by Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo, 9s. 

Thoughts on the Essential Requisites 
for Charch Communion, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper; by W. Moorhouse, 12mo. 
4s 6d. 

‘Ywo Sermons: I. on Loyalty; H. on 
the Medium between Apathy and Enthu- 
siasm; by the Rev. R. Pearson, 4s. 

Anti-Radicalism, grounded on the Ser- 
mon of Bishop Andrews, modernized and 
addressed to the People; by the Rev. C. 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Grammar of Botanv; by Sir James 
Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. S. 8vo. 12s. 
plains 2/. 11s. 6d, coloured. 


The Wonders of the Heavens. 10s. 6d, 
royal 15s. 

The Life of the late George Hill, D. D., 
Principal of the Marischal College, St. An- 
drews ; by George Cook. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

County Biography for Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk. 8vo,. 14. 29. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D. D. ; 
by the Rev. Wm. Orme, = 8vo. with a por. 
trait. 12s. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheri- 
dan ; by Thomas Moore, Esq 4to. 

The Grammar of Classical Literature; 
by B. Johnson, A. M, with 100 maps and 
engravings. 8s. 

The Inf:nv’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory; by 
Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo., 5s, 

L?Histoire de Petit Henri, Traduite de 
PAngloise de Mrs. Sherwood, par L. Se- 
morin, Qs, 6d. 


The Mother’s Book: exemplifying Pes- — 


talozzi’s plan of awakening the understand- 


ing of Children; by P. H. Pullen. 12mo. — 


6s. 


Italian Schools of Painting; by J. T. | 


James, M. A. 8v0, Yo. 6d. 
Mathematical Essays; by the late W. 
Spence, Esq. 4to. 1l. 16s. 


An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology ; 


hy Jas. C. Prichard, M. D. royal 8vo. 1! 
7s. 6d. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIVE FEMALE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
Vue following is the substance of a paper 
which has been recently circulated, enti- 


tled, ** An Address to the Ladies of Great 
Britain, on the present State of Female 2> 
ciety in British Indi2.” 
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“It is a most painful fact, that thefe dre 
in Hindoostan thirty millions of temales 
committed to the care of Great Britain, 
who are totally destitute of education, and 
of every vestige of mental cultivation. 


“ The writings which have hitherto form- 
ed the basis of legislation in that country 
have prohibited to them the Knowledge of 
the Vedu, and doomed them to a state of 
mental subjection. The calamity the most 
dreaded there, widowhood, is, by the 
jealousy of the other sex, suspended as a 
judgment of Providence over the female 
who shall dare to acquire a knowledge of 
the alphabet. Muinoo, one of the Hindoo 
legislators, says (see Sir W. Jones’s tran- 
la‘ion, —* Women have no business with 
the Vedu; thus is the law fully settled : 
having therefore no knowledge of expiat- 
ing texis, sinful women (meaning all 
women) must be as foul as falsehood itself; 
and this is a fixed rule.’—Here the legisla- 
tor first binds them fast in the chains of ig- 
norance, and then reproaches and punishes 
them for the result of his own law. 


“The dreadful consequences of such 
laws and such a state of feeling are most 
strikingly exhibited in the present state of 
Female Society in India. Inthe whole In- 
dian Empire, comprising so many millions 
of females, a single school for girls has not 
existed for thousands of years : the females 
have never seen a book, except in the 
hands of men, and have no knowledge of 
any one of the mental employments of fe- 
males in a civilized country. Their fingers 
have never touched a needle, a pair of scis- 
sars, a book, or apen, *A woman is not 
allowed by law to go out of the house with- 
out the consent of her husband; to talk 
with a stranger, nor to laugh without a veil 
on her face, nor to stand at the door, nor 
look out at the window.” (See Ward on the 
Hindoos, Vol. I. p. 312.) What can be 
expected, but that in such astate of igno- 
rance the female character wil be awful- 
ly debased?) Hence among the Rajpoot 
mothers the murder of female infants is 
universally practised; not one survives, 
Mothers, among other casts, in fulfilment 
of a vow are often seen sacrificing their 
first child in the Bram hi pootr6 and other 
sacred rivers, Many females drown them- 
selves, Captain ——— saw one morning, 
while sitting at his own window at Allaha- 
bad, sixteen females, under the influence 
of superstition, drown themselves at the 


jnnction of the Jumna and the Ganges. 


And there are now in London copies of 
official documents, which prove, that in the 
year 1817, under the presidency of Bengal, 
not less tuan 705 females, British subjects, 
voluntarily immolated themselves, by being 
burnt or buried alive with the dead bodies 


of their husbands.”? 


What aclaim is presented by such facts 
upon the exertions of British Females, 
zealously to assist the various benevolent 
efforts which are being employed for dif- 
fusing the light ofeducation and Chrisisani- 
ty among their fellow-subjects in that ex- 
tensive pagan empire ! 


WEST-INDIA MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
At a meeting held in the town of Basse- 


terre, the 14th of last July, for the purpose. 


of establishing an Auxiliary Missionary 
Society in the island of S:. Christopher, the 
Commander.in-chief, having taken the 
chair, opened the business of the day in an 
appropriate speech, setting forth the object 
for which the meeting had been convened, 
and urging its claims upon public atien- 
tion. It was afterwards resolved, * That 
a Society be now formed, to be designated, 
‘The Christian Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety for the Island of St. Christopher,’ to 
aid the Missionary Societies in the king- 
dom of Great Britain in spreading the light 
of Christianity to the ends of the earth.” 


A similar Society has since been estab- 
lished in Nevis, and is designated “ The 
Auxiliary Missionary Society for the Island 
of Nevis, with a view to aid, in an equal de- 
gree, the Church and Wesleyan Missionary 
Societies in the kingdom of Great Britain, in 
spreading the light of Christianity to the 
ends of the earth.” 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS, 


We shall extract a few passages from 
the diary of the Moravian Missionaries in 
South Africa, which shew the state of the 
Mission, and the manner in which it is con. 
ducted. 


January 18, 1819.—'‘ The classes of the 
communicants were held to-day. In one 
of them, the conversation turned on brother. 
ly love; and it was observed, that those 
who went to the Lord’s Supper should 
give a good example to the rest of the 
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congregation in this truly Christian duty. 
One of the men said—* I know nothing that 
lies heavier on my heart, than when l am 
not at peace with.my neighbour. Lately 
this was the case with me, and I could not 
get any sleep for it at night. This kind of 
sleeplessness is very different from that 
occasioned by illness or pain, which is not 
to be compared with it ; being much more 
intolerable,’ 


February.—** In the first days of this 
month, Brother Beinbrech and his wife 
were employed in speaking with the bap- 
tized admitted as_ candidates for the com. 
munion. Their repurtto the conference 
was very edifying. They say—* We can 
assure cur brethren, that the grace and 
power of our Lord and Saviour is in trath 
made manifest among our Hottentots. We 
weve greaily edified by the confessions and 
declarations of many of them, and discover. 
ed very encouraging traces of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of these poor 
people. 


*¢An instance is here quoted, to shew 
the manner in which they express them- 
selves :— 


* Africaner Kloete, a candidate for bap- 
tism sail—* I was once servant to a German 
sycentleman, who teok great delight in catch- 
ing tortoises. He tsed to tie them to- 
gether, and shoot at them. On his death- 
bed, he became very Uneasy in bis mind 
about this piece of wanton cruelty, ard 
maid, that though be believed that the Lord 
Jesus would forgive him many sins, yet he 
thought this would remain unforiven. I 
then remembered, that, as a boy, I used to 
find great’ pleasure in tormenting birds, 
and Tam now afrard that that sin will not 
be furgiven.? We answered, that it was 
indeed a crime of no small magnitude to 
exercise cruelty toward any poor creature, 
but that he had committed a much greater 
crime, for by his sing he had crucified the 
Lord of Life and Glory. He reptied—* O 
yes, L have done it: that is, alas! too 
true, God be mereiful to me a sinner.’ 
Some days afier, he was baptized, and 
came to express his thanks for this great 
favour. ©T have often,? said he, theard, 
that at baptism, we feel something in our 
hearts which words cannot express, but I 
could not believe it: but now Lknow what 
it is. On that day f forgot almost the exis- 
tence of my bady, thirking only of my soul. 
But now | must again go to the farmers to 
work, avd shall leave Gnadenthal with 
prief of heart; itis ike leaving a sanc- 
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tuary, in Which God dwells. O pray for 
me !’” 


** March 3.—We called to mind, at the 
public meeting, what great things the Lord 
has done for this congregation, since the 
Sd of March, 1793; when the Brethren 
Marsveld, Schwinn, and Kuehnel entered 
into the first house built by them in this 
place. 


“March 4—The Field Commandant, 
Jacob Linde, arrived here with an order to 
enlist 120 of our most able men, to join the 
waron-train, and accompany the comman.- 
do of armed farmers going from Zwellen- 
dam to resist the Caffres. Having pre- 
viously been informed of this measure, we 
had prepared a list of all our single men, 
fit for ihe purpose, which we presented to 
Mr. Linde; hoping that the fathers of 
families would be spared ; but some of the 
single men having been rejected, and the 
number chosen being below a hundred, 
several of the fathers of famihes were 
obliged to be taken. We were, however, 
very thankful to Mr. Linde, for executing 
his commission with every kind attention 
to the sparing of our people as much as 
possible. He was satisfied with 105 men, 
who were directed toappear at his farm 
on the 12th instant. It may be supposed, 
that this circumstance occasioned con- 
siderable slarm throughout the congrega- 
tion; as there was scarcely a family, out 
of which a brother, son, or relative had not 
been appointed to jom the commando: 
and we, therefore, postponed the celebra- 
tion of the holy communion, till the minds 
of our people had acquired more sercuity. 


“* March 10.—We spoke with every in- 
dividual of those who are appointed to ac- 
company the troops into the isterior, and 
therefore must be absent from the cengre- 
gation for a shorter or longer time : to each 
we endeavoured to give such advice as we 
deemed best suited to his circumstances. 
We were pleased to find, that they all con- 
sidered it their duty to serve Government 
with willingness and due faithfulness. 
Many mourned over their not having made 
a better use of the privileges enjoyed 
the congregation, now that they must 
leave us. ‘The dependence which they 
placed on our Saviour, for the preservation 
both of their souls and bodies, was truly 
edifying to us, 


‘March 11—In the evening we met 
at the church, to take leave of those of 
our people who were to join the com- 
nando on the following day. The church 
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was crowded, and we commended our dear 
eople, now leaving us, some perhaps never 
to return, to the mercy and compassion, 
grace and protection, of God our Saviour, 
jn fervent prayer. The congregation then 
sang a farewell hymn, ina spirit of true 
brotherly love and participation, which 
affected and comforted us much. 


“March 12.—I1n the forenoon, all these 
dear travellers came to our dwellings, 
once more to take leave of their teachers. 
Many of them took this opportunity of re- 
questing forgweness for all that they bad 
done to grieve us: as they said they could 
pot teil whether they should ever see our 
faces again inthis world. Several were so 
much affected, that they cculd not speak 
for weeping. ‘Lhis, and the whole scene, 
quite overpowered us. 
the congregation, with the wives, children 
and relatives, had assembled under the 
trees in the grove, singing verses, expres- 
sive Of their good wishes and prayers for 
their departing friends and brethren ; which 
had such an effect upon all present, that 
nota dry eye was seen. The thougiit that 
perhaps great trials awaited them, made us 
look at them with an interest and compas- 
sion which pierced our hearts. Our fare- 
well benedictions were expressed more by 
tears and other tokens, than by words. 


“ March 22 & 23.—Classes were held 
with the baptized, being not yet communi- 
cants. We have a custom, that those who 
have been admitted to the Lord’s Supper 
attend once more to take leave of their 
former class, which generally produces a 


salutary impression upon the minds of 


those left behind. = In.general, ail belong. 
ing to one class take great stare in one 
anu'ther’s welfare ; and such as have been 
baptized at the same time consider each 
other as near relations, and their mutual 
love and participation are very edifying. 


“ April—-The celebration of the Pas- 
sion. Wc ek and Easter was again attended 
with great blessing. Every evening we 
read that portion of our Saviour’s fast dis- 
course addressed to the people at large, 
and particularly to His disciples, previous- 
ly to His sufferings, which belonged to the 
day, with prayer that He would deeply im. 
press on our hearts a sense of that great 
lve which caused Him to suffer and die 
forus, On the 5th, we spoke with all our 
communicants ; and had reason to rejoice 
over the many proofs of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in their souls, and their earnest 


A great part of 
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desire to grow in the grace and knowledge 
ofthe Lord, In our conference on the 
6th, seventy-one persons were appointed 
to advance in the privileges of the church; 
namely, eleven to be candidates for bap- 
tsm, five received, fifteen baptized, nine- 
teen candidates for the Lord’s Supper,, 
nineteen confirmed, and two to be re-ad- 
mitted. Having been called by the chapel 
servants, they all approached our house, in 
a kind of procession, to be informed, in 
turn, of the faveur that awaited them — It 
is not easy to conceive what we feel, when 
we see and speak with such a number of 
candidates for union with the Christian 
church, who, but lately, have been ignorant 
and unprincipled heathen. 


Good Friday, when we contemplated 
the last sufferings and dying scenes of our 
Redeemer, was no less made unto usa 
day of great blessing ; to which, both our 
own people and many visiting strangers 
bore testimony from the fulness of their 
hearts. A great many neighbours, both 
farmers, slaves, and Hottentots, were dili- 
gent attendants at our church at Easter 
and during the holidays. 


“On Easter Monday, the above-men- 
tioned filieen adults were baptized; and 
five, baptized as children, received into 
the congregation. 


“ April 18.—About 100 persons, who 
had attained either to baptism or to the 
Lord’s Supper since Easter last year, met 
as usual, on the Sunday after Easter, to 
return thanks to the Lord for the mercy 
shewn unto them, and expressed their 
joy with great humility. 


** Apri] 28.—The remains of Elias Kues- 
ter, a worthy member of our congregation, 
were interred. He was baptized in 1807 ; 
and, in 1809, became a communicant. We 
may truly declare, that he had not received 
the grace of God inyain, His walk among 
us wasexemplary ; and when he spoke ot 
the state of his soul, we were much edifi- 
ed by his leesity and earnest desire to 
grow in grace. His anxious disposition 
sometimes beclouded the peace of his 
mind; but he was soon restored to faith: 
and confidence in his Saviour, and was ir 
general in a tranquil and happy state. Be- 
ing a very clever cutler, he was appointed 
foreman in the cutlery, watched over good 
order and proper behaviour among his fet- 
low-workmen, and was respected by them 


all. His early decease, therefore, (for he 
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was inthe prime of life,) proved to our 
whole establishment a very serious loss. 
In the congregation he served with great 
faithfulness as an Opsiener (Overseer) and 
Chapel-servant. The last meeting at 
which he was present was one appointed 
in February, for the Chapel-servants ; in 
which he spoke most sensibly, and to much 
edification, of the favour of serving in the 
House of God, and of the state of his own 
soul, 


“ May 1.—We received, by a letter from 
Brother Schmitt, the afflicting account of 
the murder of nine Christian Hottentots, 
by the Caffres, on the Witte Revier, and 
of the flight of their whole congregation to 
VUitenhagen. ‘The communication of this 
intelligence, inthe Evening Service, great- 
ly affected the congregation; and we 
cried to the Lord in fellowship for his sup- 
port and deliverance, under these painful 
dispensations. 


“ May 2—At the holy communion, nine- 
teen persons, who had been previously 
confirmed, were made partakers; anda 
baptized Caftre, residing here, was present 
as a candidate, 


‘May 20—We celebrated, with the 
whole Christian church, the festival of the 
Ascension of our Lord ; and rejoiced in 
the experience of the fulfilment ef bis gra- 
cious promise, ‘Lo, Iam with you alway, 
even to the end of the world? 


* May 24.—A very aged Hottentot wo- 
man, Magdalen Kleff, departed this life. 


She had had twenty-four children, most of 


whom have gone before her into eternity. 
She was the last person here, so far as we 
know, who knew our late venerable father, 
George Schmidt, She had been one of his 
scholars ; and sometimes spoke, with tears 
in hee eyes, of the last meeting that he held 
with the children, and the fervent prayer 
with which he concluded his farewell dis- 
course, She afterward removed into 
another part of the country : but, on hear. 
ing that some brethren were come again 
and had settled at Bavianskloof, she said 
to her children, *To that place, we will 
go; for these are certainly the same sort 
of people as George Schmidt was. You 
shall go to school to them? ‘Thus she 
arrived here with all her children ; and it 
was soon perceived, that the seed sown in 
her heart half a century before had not 
perished, Alt the consecration of our new 
church, in 1800, she, with six other adults, 
vas baptized; and, in 80S, became a 
communicants, 
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** We can testify, that’ it was her earnest 
wish to live unto the Lord, and walk wor. 
thy ofthe Gospel. Her whole demeanour 
was exemplaty; and, by a certam upright, 
decided, and resolute manner, which wags 
natural to her, and made her differ from 
the Hottentots in general, she acquired 
great esteem with all, whether superio-s op 
inferiors. She retained, however, from 
long habit, certain Hottentot manners and 
ideas: for instance, she thought that no 
age screened a child from parental au:hori. 
ty and discipline : if she had reason to find 
fault with and resent her children’s con. 
duct, though they were upward of fifty 
years old, she would not only scold but 
would make them submit to personal chas. 
tisement: one could not help smihig to 
see this aged, infirm person, hobbiing 
along, scarcely able to support herself on 
her trembling knees by means of a crutch, 
dealing out her feeble blows on the backs 
of her unresisting grey-headed children, 
who took it all in good part, sinee she con. 
sidered it a discharge of parental duty. In 
the latter part of her life, she seldom could 
leave her bed; but she cleaved unto and 
rejoiced in the Lord, without wavering, 
Her end was very gentle, and the ceasing 
of her breath hardly perceptible. 


*¢ Whitsuntide was celebrated by us with 
great biessing, and the Lord’s Supper 
closed the solemnities of Whitsunday. 


* May 25.—We spoke with all our com. 
municants, previous to the Lord’s Supper 
to be held on Sunday next. They seem- 
ed to feel the pressure of the present 
times more than usual, and some were 
rather faint-hearted, on account of their 
outward poverty and distress. They were, 
however, willmg to believe that the Lord, 
in his own time, would grant relief; and 
resolved anew, with all their griefs, to 
make him alone their refuge, and cleave 
to him under all circumstances, and, in- 
deed, on the 27th, when we partook to- 
gether of the holy communion, the peace 
of God revived and strengthened them 
anew. We heard afterward, in ther 
classes, on the 28th and 29th, very pleas- 
ing declarations of their renewed faith and 
trust in him, who is the only helper in all 
need ! 


“June 10.—We received a letter from me 
of those men who had been commanded from 
hence tu serve with the army on the fronuer. 
He informed us, that all the Gnadenthal 
Hottentuts were well and unhurt and often 
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calied to mind what they had heard and 
experienced in this place. They begged 
that they may now and then receive letters 
from us; and we gladly seize every oppor- 
tunity to send them a woid of exhortation 
and comfort, in the distant part to which 
they are removed. 


State of the Mission, at the close of 1819. 


phe Kev. H. P. Hallbeck, in a letter of 
Dec. 21, 1819, writes— 


“ All the Missionaries here are tolerably 
well; and, thanks to God, united in the 
bond of brotherly love, Of the 100 Hot- 
ieniols who were commanded against the 
Catires, by the wouderful preservation of 
God not one has suftered the least injury ; 
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and, except about ten, who must serve 
about two months longer, in conveying pro- 
visions to the soldiers on the frontier, they 
have all returned home, in perfectly good 
health. 


“‘ The country is, this year, every where 
blessed with a plentiful harvest. Our Hot- 
tentots also have their labour in the sowing 
season richly repaid. The cunsequence is, 
that wheat is much cheaper: we may now 
buy for 80 rix dollars, what was before sold 
for nearly 2u0. The trees that have been 
lately planted thrive also amazingly well; 
and many oaks, that appeared dead last 
year, have revived : even the acorns, that 
did not come up last year, have now made 
their appearance.” 


Bt BT a 
—-— 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—Little bas occurred in this coun- 
try during the last month which is worthy 
of remark. It appears, however, that a 
considerable degree of uneasiness begins 
again to prevail, respecting the ascendency 
which the Ultra-Royalists, as they are 
lermed, are supposed to be acquiring in 
the national councils. A profound dread 
isentertained of the designs of this party 
by the bulk of the population, They view, 
in there return to power, the risk of some- 
thing like a retropradation to the ancient 
regime, the disturbance of the rights of 
property sanctioned by the Revolution, and 
the gradual restoration of those feodalités 
which it swept wholly away. And these 
apprehensions are so widely spread, and so 
sensibly feli, that the stability of the Bour- 
bon throne must be very essentially com- 
promised by a strong suspicion of their 
growing influence. It would be wise, 
therefore, in the king to remove all just 
ground for such a suspicion, The transac- 
tions in Tialy have also served strongly to 
agitate the public mind, and the more as M. 
de Blacas, who represented France at the 
Congress of ‘froppau, was thought to have 
expressed himself in favour of the invasion 
of Naples, with a dectsion which seemed 
to involve that government as an accessary 
inthe aggression. The French furds feil 
from 85 to 71 per cent. in a few days.— 
Confidence bas again been in part restored 
by the publication of a circular from the 
minister of foreygn affairs to the ministers 
a! foreign courts, disclaiming all participa- 


tion in the counsels or designs of Austria, 
and expressing the determination of the 
government to maintain the most unde- 
viating neutrality; but the public mind is 
still much agitated. 


Spain.—The Spanish Cortes have again 
assembled. The king opened the session 
in person ; and afier giving a brief exposi- 
tion of the state of the kingdom, both in 
its external and internal relations, he in- 
formed the Cortes of the necessity be had 
been under to dismiss his ministers, com- 
plained of the insults and indignities to 
which he was exposed from the populace 
of Madrid, and requested both their protec- 
tion against such outrages, and their coun- 
sel us to the new ministers he should ap- 
point. The Cortes recommended that the 
executive authority should use its power 
for the repression of all disorder, and pro- 
mised to afford it their best support, but 


declined interfering in the nomination of 


ministers, which was the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the crown, The King has ap- 


pointed men to fill the different offices of 


state, who have hitherto been little known 
in public life, but with whom the Cortes 
appear to be satisfied, and we have heard 
nothing said of any farther tumulis at Ma. 
grid. 


The American provinces seem now to 
he almost wholiy lost to Spain. Pera is 
said to be in the power of the patriots from 
Chili. Mexico alone still remains attached 
to the parent staie. 
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PortucaL.—The Portuguese Cortes 
proceed witi the work of traiming a con- 
atitution, which they seem disposed to 
mould on a more liberal system, as to the 
freedom of the press, than their neighbours 
in Spain, ‘The island of Madeira has been 
revolutionized without any bloodshed, and 
has sent deputies to Lisbon. The flame 
af liberty has extended even to the Brazils, 
and the province of Bahia, by the last ac- 
counts, had declared for the new constitu- 
tion, The other provinces are likely to 
‘ollow this example. 


Naptes, &c.—Every other topic of fo- 
feign interest is at the present moment 
absorbed in the afflicting aspect of aftairs 
in Italy, which has once more become the 
theatre of war, and that.under circumstao- 
ces which have jusdy excited a powerful 
sympathy for the invaded party, and a very 
general indignation against the invaders. 
A declaration, containing the views of 
those of the allied powers who agree in 
the expediency of attacking Naples, has 
been published in the Vienna official Ga- 
zette. tt traces the revolutionin Naples to 
the secret machinations of the Carbonari, 
and the * violent threats and actual force” 
which, ina moment of surprise, rendered 
i‘. necessary for the King to give a tempo- 
rary sanction to measeres which * com- 
neomised the welfare of the country and 
the dignity of the sovereign.” It then al. 
ides to the interview of the king with the 
allies at Laybach, who frankly informed 
bim, that “they would not suffer the pre- 
gent order of things in Naples, and that if 
they were not amicably dissolved, arms 
must be employed ;” and that ‘ they left 
it wholly to the king to give his people a 
just and wise constitution.” The declara- 
tion added, that orders had been given to 
‘he Austrian army to cross the Po; and 
that in case of a formal war, the emperor 
of Russia, ** convinced of the necessi'v 
of putting down so great an evil,” would 
join his forces to those of Austria. No 
* declaration,” however, can get over the 
outrage and injustice of foreign powers 
presuming, under circumstances Ike the 
present, to control the internal proceed- 
gs of independent states ; and as for the 
danger of example,” into which the decla- 
ration ultimately resolves its argument, it 
is, as Lord Castlereagh justly remarked, 
% an argument by which a vicious nation 
might justify itself in waging war for the 
propegation of universal depravity.” 


t. oor 
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We hear many complaints in the present 
day of the contempt which is entertained 
on the continent tor royalty, and of the dis. 
respect which is shewn to the power and 
authority of sovereigns. And there jigs: 
doubtless, some ground for such com. 
plaints. But does not a greater part of the 
evil originate with themselves? May not 
there degradation in public esteem be at. 
tributed, in a considerable measure at leagr, 
ty their own selfish, unthinking, and dis. 
honourable conduct? The time is past 
when persons in authority can safely brave 
public opinion, and set at nought, with im. 
punity, the obiigations of morality and jus- 
tice. In the present instance, we have 
three powerful monarchs professing 19 
make thé pure principles of Scripture the 
sole rule of their policy, foreign and do. 
mestic, who have not shrunk trom openly 
inviting, and almost compelling, another 
Monarch to violate, in the face of Europe, 
the solemn engagements he had entered 
into with his own people, and to sport with 
the oaths by which he had bound himself 
to them; and who are now proceeding tu 
visit his people with the various extremi- 
ties of sulfering which march im the train 
of hostile armius—with misery, conflagra- 
tion, and bloud—and all this not on the 
p etence of any actual injury to themselves, 
but on an apprehension of some distant 
danger lest their sovereign dignity may 
hereafter be in some way or other com. 
promised by the circumstance that their 
royal brother, on the universal demand of 
his subjects, consented to substitute a free, 
in place of a Gespotic, form of government, 
Wien such things happen, can it be mat- 
ter of surprise that all the sympathies of 
human nature should be enlisted in favour 
of such a people, and against their con- 
federated oppressors? Or can we wonder 
that the effect of such feelings, when thus 
produced, should be to precipitate the very 
consummation which a short-sighted,crook« 
ed, and criminal policy had vainly thought 
to avert? 


The march of the Austrians, who havé 
poured their troops in large numbers into 
the north of Italy, and into the Ecclesias- 
tical States, witha view to the forcible oc- 
cupation of Naples, has roused the enthu:- 
siasm, aud united the hands and hearts of 
the Neapolitans, who seem fully resolved 
to defend themselves to the last extremity, 
rather than submit to the insolent and 
degrading dictation of their invaders.— 
Vhe Parliament of Naples have adopt- 
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ed a variety of spirited and provident re- 
solutions; and the Prince Kegent, who 
governs in the absence of his father, ap- 
pears to be warmly attached to the popular 
cause. ‘The Neapolitan population, and 
especially the youth, are represented as 
crowding to the national standard ; and an 
army, said to be of considerable force, has 
taken its station on the frontiers, expecting 
the approach of the Austrian troops. Va- 
rious rumours of battles and victuries have 
been circulated, but no authentic intelli- 
gence has yet arrived to confirm them: 
neither is the exact force of the contending 
parties at present Known. Reasoning, 
however, according to human probability, 
it were utterly vain to expect that the raw 
Neapolitan levies should be able to cope 
with the disciplined legions of Austria, 
trained in many a hard-fought field, and 
directed by some of the best generals in 
Europe. The disparity is so great, that a 
doubt can hardly be entertained that if 
Naples should be obliged to siand alone in 
this contest, the result to her must be most 
disastrous, at least foratime. Her cause, 
however, is of too heart-stirring a nature 
initself, and is so intimately linked with 
the hopes and interests of some other 
states, that she is not likely to be long left 
to fight the battles uf freedom and national 
independence single-handed. Spain and 
Portugal are too deeply interested in the 
issue of the conflict to permit this. [taly 
also has its own griefs to redress, and its 
own liberties to achieve. Already have 
symptoms of affection to the Neapolitan 
cause exhibited themselves in Piedmont in 
amanner too plain to be mistaken. The 
particulars are not ye! fully known: but 
thus much seems certain, that a great part 
of the Piedmoniese army has declared for a 
free constitution, which has been promised 
them; that the king has abdicated his 
throne in favour of his brother, and in the 
mean time has appointed the Prince de 
Carignano, who is favourable to liberty, 
le regent of the kingdom, witb full 
power to administer its affairs. The Prince 
has appointed a Juota of fifteen, all of 
them, it is said, persons of high respecta- 
bility, to assist him in the government, 
and to prepare a new constitution, And 
the whole nation, including the army, is 
said to be nat only desirous of a represen- 
lative government, but eager to yield their 
help to the Neapolitans by marching on 


Christ. Observ. No. 231. 
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the rear of the Austrain army. But 
whether this statement be true or false, 
should that army meet with any unexpect- 
ed difficulties in its advance upon Naples, 
it is not improbable that the people of some 
of the other Ltalian states may be disposed 
toimitate the example of the Piedmontese; 
and how far the flame may eventually 
spread towards Germany, Prussia, and 
even Russia itself, it is impossible to pre- 
dict. It is fearful to contemplate the pros- 
pect which seems to be opening in the 
South of Kurope ; for whoever may be the 
ultimate victors, the intermediate scene of 
carnage and desolation must be deeply af- 
flicting to humanity, This unwarranted at- 
tack upon Naples seems most unfortunately 
calculated to excite the enthusiasm of that 
people, and of others who are, or may be, 
similarly situated, in favour of the very 
worst parts of the Spanish Constitution, 
which, by a kindlier course, they might 
have been induced to modify. In short,a 
general struggle seems to be approaching 
between democracy and despotism. The 
conflict may be severe and protracted, but 
the final result is hardly doubiful. It must 
terminate in the overthrow of the latter. In 
the mean time, it is much to be lamented 
that the cause of rational and well-ordered 
freedom suffers on both sides; and it may 
be long before the hostility of inflamed 
parties will allow their governments to 
settle into that temperate regimen of a 
well-balanced monarchical and representa- 
tive system which is generally acknowledg- 
ed to provide most effectually for the im. 
provement and happiness of nations. How 
much better would the emperors of Austria 
and Russia and the king of Prussia have 
consulted their own interests, and the per- 
Manent security of their power, had the 
time, and thought, and treasure which they 
have expended in endeavouring to destroy 
the nascent germ of liberty in Naples, been 
directed to the amelioration of the political 
and social condition of their own subjects ! 
By pointing their diligent cares to such ap 
object, they might have laid a fresh and 
stable foundation for their authority in the 
gratitude of their people ; whereas by pur- 
suing a different policy, it has already be- 
come doubtful, as it respects Austria in par- 
ticular, whether she may not be a great 
loser,»—at least whether she will be able 
much longer to retain the iron grasp by 
which she has hitherto compressed her Ital- 
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ian subjects, and dried up in their bosoms all 
the living springs of loyalty and affec- 
tion. Iv the pride of conscious power, 
however, these powers have judged other- 
wise, and they have thus placed their own 
fate and that of Europe on the point of the 
bayonet, The crisis is indeed a tremen- 
dous one. May the God of battles be pleas- 
ed in mercy to avert the calamities which 
appear at present to impend over so many 
states, and to give—for he alone can—* to 
all nations unity, peace, and concord.”? 


DOMESTIC. 


The parliamentary proceedings of this 
month have embraced many very impor- 
tant questions. 


On the 28th of February, Mr. Plunkett, 
in the House of Commons, brought forward 
the subject of the civil disabilities of the 
Catholics, in the shape of a motion for a 
commictee of the whole house, to consider 
the laws by which they are at present dis- 
qualified from filling certain offices in the 
commonwealth, with the view of proposing 
some very material modifications of them, 
The motion was carried by a majority of 
seven. In the Committee, certain resolu- 
tions proposed by Mr. Plunkett were agreed 
to, which have been made the founda. 
tion of two bills, one of which is intended 
to regulate the civil qualifications of Catho- 
lics, and the other the relations of their 
hierarchy with the see of Rome, On the 
16th instant, the second reading of the fur- 
mer bill was carried by a majority of 
eleven. —The following are the provisions 
of the bill, as it has been read a second 
time :—The preamble recites that the Pro- 
testant succession to the Crown, and the 
existing religious Establishments of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, and of Scotland, are 
established permanently and inviolably ; 
that the conduct of his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects has been such that it is 
fitting to communicate to them the full en- 


joyment of the benefi's of the constitution ; 


that they have been always willing to take 
the Oaths of Allegiance and Abjuration, 
but that they are uawilling to take the 
Oath of Supremacy, because it seems 
to imply a disclaimer of the spiritual as 
well as the civil authority of the Pope or 
Church of Rome, which was not intended 
by its framers. It is therefore enacted, that 
the said Oath of Supremacy shall be modi- 
Red, so as to deny any spiritual or other 
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authority in the pope or see of Rome which 
can in any manner interfere with the duty 
of a full and undivided’ allegiance; and 
that the oaths against Transubstantiation, 
the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass, shall no longer be re. 
quired as a qualification for office. It ig 
however provided, that this change shall 
not interfere with the settlement of the 
Crown, or with offices in or connected with 
the Churches of England and Scotland, 
or the Universities, or with the presenta. 
tions to bens fices,—all which shall remain 
as before; and also that no Roman Catho. 
lic, on pain of being deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, shall advise the Crown as 
to the disposal of any office or preferment 
connected with these churches; or shal] 
hold the offices of Lord Chancellor, Keeper 
of the Great Seal, or Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, or shall vote at parish vestries in 
matters relating tothe church.—The bill hag 
already undergone in full houses, consist. 
ing of about 500 members, several very 
lengthened discussions, which, considering 
the nature of the subject, ard the strong 
feelings enlisted on either side, have been 
conducted in a spirit of exemplary mode- 
ration, and have called forth a power of ar. 
gument and splendour of eloquence which 
have of late been but rarely witnessed, and 
which must satisfy the nation, whatever be 
the result, that the subject has been most 
thoroughly elucidated. On the side of the 
Cathele claims have been ranged, Mr. 
Plankeit, Lord Castlereagh, Sir James 
Macintosh, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Charles Grant, Lord Nugent, 
Sir J. Newport, Mr. Twiss, (Mr. Broug- 
ham and Mr, Scarlett are absent on the 
circuit,) und many other distinguished 
individuals of both sides of the house, 
Their chief opponents have been Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Bankes, Sir William Scott, 
Sir John Nicholl, Mr. B- Bathurst, Mr. 
Wetherell, and Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 
The bill was committed on the 25d in- 
stant, when, afier a long debate, the pro- 
posed modification of the Oath of Su- 
premacy was carried bya majority of 14. 
The remaining clauses have since been 
carried ; motions having at the same time 
been rejected for excluding the Catholics 
from Parliament, from the Bench, from the 
Privy Council, and from the command of 
Colonies. The second bill, intended to re- 
gulate the intercourse between the Catho- 
lic prelacy and the see of Rome, by subject- 
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ing all their communications to the inspec- 
tion of a commission specially appointed 
for that purpose, has in the Committee 
been incorporated with the first. 


The financial affairs of the country have 
met with ample discussion in several pro- 
tracted debates respecting the supphes tor 
the year. The army estimates, in particu- 
lar, have been closely sifted and canvassed ; 
and among other measures proposed by 
the Opposition, one for reducing the aimy 
by 10.000 men has caused long and eager 
debates, which, however, was negatived, 
All these discussions have at least had the 
salutary effect of turning the attention of 
t'e government and the country to the 
imperative duty of the utmost practicable 
economy. Parliament seem also disposed 
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to rencer this economy absolutely indis- 
pensable, if we may judge by the majority 
on Mr, Western’s motion for a repeal of 
the additjonal tax on malt, which, if it 
should ultimately pass into a law, will cur- 
tail the revenue to the estimated amount 
of nearly two millions. This particular 
measure, however, was urged chiefly with 
a reference to the depressed state of the 
agricultural interests, which a Committee 
of the House of Commons has been ap- 
pointed to consider. 


The affair of the Queen we have scarcely 
heard mentioned during the present month. 
She appears to have lost her hold on the 
public mind since she has been left to her- 
self. 


——— 


OBITUARY. 


MRe WALTER VENNING. 


Aravecent meeting of the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Disciptine, Samuel Hoare, jun. Esq in the 
chair, the Chairman informed the Com- 
mitice that it was his painful duty to 
communicate to them the serious loss the 
Society had sustained by the decease of 
one of their most valuable members, Mr. 
Walter Venning, who died at St. Peters- 
burg, on the 10th of January, from a fever 
contracted in visiting une of the gaols of 
that city. 


The Committee received this melan- 
choly intelligence with feelings of deep 
concern and sincere sorrow, the ardent 
and benevolent zeal which Mr. Venning 
unitormly manifested in the service of the 
Society, rendering his death a loss pecu- 
liarly severe if not irreparable, and they 
resnlved to place on their records the fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory, 


“Mr. Venning joined the Committee 
soon after the formation of the Society, 
and very essentially contributed by his ex- 
ertions to the success of their labours. He 
was indefatigable in visiting the gaols of 
the metropolis, and ever earnest in his 
endeavours to restore the criminal, but 
especially the youthful offender, to the 
Paths of religion and virtue. During his 
late residence in Russia, a period of nearly 
four years, his time has been unceasingly 
devoted to the amelioration of the gaols in 
‘hat country, He presented to the Empe- 


adorned his character, 


ror Alexander a memorial forcibly pointing 
out the great national benefits that result 
from the improvement of prison-discipline, 
and the wisdom and practicability of ren- 
dering punishment the instrument of refor- 
mation. The justice of these views was 
acknowledged; and to carry them into 
execution an Association was formed at 
St. Petersburg, under the imperial sanc- 
tion. This Association has been produc- 
tive of extensive good, by introducing 
improvements in the construction of places 
of confinement, and regulations calculated 
to preserve the health and promote the 
moral and religious interests of the crimi- 
nal. It is needless to add, that in these 
philanthropic labours, Mr, Venning emi- 
nently shared; and long, very long, will 
the wretched and the guilty confined in 
the prisons of the Russian Empire have 
reason to revere his name and bless his 
memory. 


‘The Committee, having thus briefly 
adverted to the public services of their 
deceased friend, might here close; but 
they cannot forbear to indulge, for one 
moment, in the remembrance of those 
Christian virtues, and that unaffected meek- 
ness, which distinguished his life and 
In prosecuting his 
public labours, his conduct was marked by 
undeviating firmness. No prospect of per- 
sonal danger, no consideration of personal 
ease could induce him to relax in his noble 
efforts. He sacrificed health, interest, 


comfort, and society, to encounter vice, 


misery, disease, and even death. 
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‘* Like Howard, he was devoted to the 
task of assuaging the miseries and pro- 


Moting the improvement of his fellow. 


creatures, and like him he has fallen a 


vic'im to his exertions. 


Yet, although steady, inflexible, and 
persevering in the pursuit of duty, his heart 
was formed of tenderness, and ever alive 
to its softest apprals The most wretched 
might claim his sympathy and assistance, 
nor would he spare «ny effort to reform 
the vicious, and befriend the forsaken. 
His lite was regulated throughout by that 
religion, the fruits of which are $ love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance.’ 


* The Committee cannot deny them. 


seives the mournful satisfaction of placing 


on their minutes this feeble testimony 
to the honoured memory of their departed 
friend, thus cu offin the midst of useful. 
ness avd in the prime of hfe ; and while 
they humbly confide in the goodness of 9 
gracious God to raise up instruments to 
supply the loss thus occasioned by death 
they would deeply impress on their own 
minds the necessity of increased exertion in 
the service of humanity, and (he importance 
of labouring steadfastly in the cause, * while 
it is day,’ seeing that ‘the mght cometh, 
when no man can work,’ ” | 


—_——————— 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. James Coles, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Tankerville, Michaelstone Viddw R. 
Monmouthshire. 

Hon. and Rev. Charles George Perce- 
val. Calverton R. Bucks. 

Kev. Wm. Stocking, Tuddenham St. 
Mary KR. Suff-lk. 

Rev. C Champnes, Ogborne St. George 
V. vear Marlborough; being the fifth per- 
son of that name and family that has suc. 
cessively held ‘hat preferment. 

Rev C. Bird, Chollerton V. near Hex- 
ham, Northumberland. 

Rev. C. A. Bell, M. A. (of Prittlewell,) 
Witham V_ Essex. 

Rev. J. T Law, M.A. (eldest son of the 
Lord Bishop of Chester) Chancellor of 
Litchfield and Coventry, v. Outram, de- 
ceased. 

Rev C. Goddard (Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln,) St. James Garlick Hithe R. London, 
Rev. H. Glossop, Isieworth V. Middl 

Rev. A Wheeler, B D Master of Col- 
lege School, Worcester, Broadway R. co. 
Worc. 

Rev. Mr. Heath (son of De. Heath, Head 
Master of Eton,) West Dean R. with East 
Grimstead (near Salisbury ) 

Rev. T. W. Champnes, to the united 
VV. of Langley and Wyrardsbury, Backs. 

Rev. George Hawker, B. A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Tamerton V. Devon. 

Rev, William Hames, B. A. Chagford 
R. Devon, ew. his late father. 


Rev William Buckland, B. D. Professor 
of Mineralogy, Oxtord, ‘empleton Rh. De. 
yon, 

Rev. J Willis, Wilberfoss Perpetual 
Curacy, York. 

Rev. A. Crigan, Marston R. Yorkshire, 

Rev Tl. Clarke, M. A. Overbury V, 
W orcestershire, v. Rev, W. Stafford, de- 
ceased 

Rev. T. Price, M. A. Bredicot R, 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. C. Copner, M. A. St. Peter V. 
Worcester. 

Rev. Jolin Lynes, M. A. Elmley Lovett 
R. Worcestershire, v. Waldron. 

Rev. Christopher Packe (Minor Caron 
of S!. Paul’s) a Minor Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. P. F. Clay, Eggesford and Chaw- 
leigh RR Devonshire, ©. Rev. R. Bryan 
and the Rev. B. Marshali, both resigned. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, of Gloucestershire, 
St. Matthew’s Church, Liverpo: L. 

Rev. Charles Ashfield, Dodington R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. S. Parkins, Preston Deanery, V. 
Northamptonshire, v. Rev. Thomas Watts, 
deceased. 

DISPENSATION. 


Rev. B. Roberts, D. D. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Barnwell Atl Saints 
R. with Barnwell S'. Andrew R. North- 


amptonshire. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M.;A PrainEncuisuxax; ANGLicanus; Justus;G B;B. W. and D M P.; 


are under consideration. 


We are requested to acknowledge, on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 


ty, the remaining half of a 1902 note, N ; 
5 ve ; 
We must refer R. F. and Pp. G. to our Answers to Correspondents in our N 


last October. 


The Obituary of AfLs. N. Kemp was too late for the present Number, but 


the next. 


1740. 
umber for 


will appear in 
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